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ON  FKBKUAKY  12,  1922,  a  general  election  was  held  in  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  new 
national  executive,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Federal 
constitution,  for  the  four-year  term  beginning  August  7, 
1922,  this  date  marking  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Boyaca,  a 
decisive  point  in  Colombia’s  struggle  for  independence.  Voting 
throughout  the  Republic  was  general  to  an  unusual  degree,  a  total  of 
()5(),()0()  votes  l)eing  cast  for  the  two  candidates,  Gen.  Pedro  Nel 
Ospina  and  Gen.  Benjamin  Herrera,  representing  the  Conservative 
and  Liberal  Parties,  respectively,  of  which  total  3.")(),000,  ai>proxi- 
mately,  were  in  favor  of  the  Conservativ'e  candidate. 

General  Ospina,  the  new  President-h^lect,  is  no  new  figure  in  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen,  as  attested  by  the  35  long  years  he  has  de¬ 
voted  to  the  service  of  his  country  and  the  Conservativ'e  party.  Not 
once,  hut  many  times  has  his  v'oice  been  heard  in  legislativ’e  chambers 
in  defense  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  fellow  citizens,  his  broad 
culture  and  great  talent  having  contributed  repeatedly  toward  the 
establishment  of  reforms  directly  related  to  the  progress  and  well¬ 
being  of  Colombia,  in  general. 

Born  in  the  city  of  Bogota  on  July  24,  1858,  the  son  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen  and  statesman.  Dr.  Mariano  Ospina  who  occupied 
the  presidential  chair  from  1857  to  1860,  the  young  Ospina  receiv'ed 
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his  preliminary  education  in  that  same  city,  completing  his  studies 
later  in  Europe  and,  later  still,  in  one  of  the  principal  universities  of 
the  United  States. 

Upon  his  retuni  to  Colombia  he  at  once  entered  the  field  of  politics 
by  way  of  journalism.  Before  long  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
State  assembly  of  Antioquia,  a  position  which  he  held  through  several 
subsequent  reelections  until  his  election  to  Congress.  During  the 
civil  war  of  1900-1903  he  entered  the  army,  rendering  most  valuable 
services  on  the  side  of  the  Government  as  chief  of  the  Antio({uia 
division. 

In  1902,  during  the  administration  of  Marroquin,  he  was  named 
minister  of  war,  which  portfolio  he  held  until  his  election,  in  1903,  as 
senator  from  Antioquia.  Shortly  aften\'ards,  together  with  Gen. 
Kafael  Reyes,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the  United  States, 
and  after  his  return,  from  1904  to  1909,  during  the  Reyes  administra¬ 
tion,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  national  industries. 

General  Ospina  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1911,  his  first 
appointment  being  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary- 
before  the  Goy-emment  of  the  United  States,  whence  he  passed  with 
the  same  mission  to  the  Court  of  Belgium,  remaining  there  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War,  whereupon  he  returned  to  Colombia  to 
again  represent  Antioquia  in  various  capacities,  including  that  of 
governor.  No  more  eloquent  testimony  to  his  ability,  both  as  a  legis¬ 
lator  and  an  administrator,  could  be  desired  than  the  steady  progress 
and  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  State  of  Antioquia,  to  the 
dey-elopment  and  prosperity  of  which  the  new  President-Elect  has  for 
a  generation  devoted  his  best  efforts  and  energy. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  sentiments  and  ideals  by  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent-Elect  is  inspired,  the  Bulletin  can  not  do  better  than  (juote 
the  following  paragraphs  from  his  speech,  accepting  the  candidacy 
offered  him  by  the  Conservative  Party: 

Fully  realizing  the  deep  significance  of  this  occasion,  the  utmost  and  indeed  the 
very  least  word  that  I  can  say  upon  it  *  *  *  is:  That  should  the  Colombian  people 
point  out  the  path  by  which  with  your  support  I  shall  reach  the  highest  place  of  honor 
and  responsibility  within  the  power  of  a  real  democracy  to  bestow  upon  its  citizen, 
I  shall,  fully  trusting  in  the  help  of  the  divine  providence,  devote  all  my  powers  of 
mind  and  soul  to  justifying  the  overwhelming  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me. 
I  shall  be  loyal  to  the  country,  faithful  to  the  principles  of  its  citizenship,  its  constitu¬ 
tion,  its  laws,  and  to  the  beliefs  of  the  immense  majority  of  its  people  who,  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  liberty,  order,  and  progress,  are  the  very  basis,  and  who  shape  the  entiri' 
jirogram,  of  our  party,  and  to  the  defense  of  these  principles  I  have  devoted  the  greater 
jiart  of  my  life.  ♦  *  * 

I  shall  strive  with  enthusiasm  and  perseverence  to  prepare  the  mind  and  will  of  the 
rising  generation  for  that  new  order  of  life  which,  with  or  without  our  wish  or  consent, 
they  and  we  must  enter,  that  life  in  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are  in  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  formidable  tide  of  united  industrialism  and  the  industrial 
rivalry  so  greatly  accentuateil  since  the  World  War;  that  life,  which,  in  order  to  avert 
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disaster,  requires  new  orientation,  new  moral  resources,  and  technical  education  and 
preparation  of  the  highest  order.  To  this  end  I  shall  Uke  advantage  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  endow  our  iHJople  with  the  necessary  means  and  equipment — the  guarantees 
of  success — for  production  in  this  struggle — without  which  they  will  vegetate  in  sterile 
inaction,  a  condition  which,  in  combination  with  the  natural  riches  of  the  country, 
tends  to  awaken  the  greed  of  the  more  active  and  powerful  nations  of  the  world.  To 
this  end  I  consider  most  important  a  judicious  use  of  our  credit  and  the  mainte- 
iiant-e,  at  any  cost,  of  a  healthy  monetary  system,  with  the  object,  among  others, 
of  developing  the  means  of  communication  and  other  utilities  of  a  national  charac¬ 
ter;  and,  as  the  benefits  of  these  improvements  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration  even  more  than  by  the  present,  it  is  both  logical  and  just  that  the  former 
should  contribute  their  share  of  the  cost.  *  *  * 

For  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  undertakings,  which  form  as  it  were  an  index 
of  realizable  aspirations,  I  sincerely  believe  that  I  may  count  on  the  divine  favor  and 
help,  with  all  the  more  confidence  because  I  recognize  my  own  insufficiency,  and 
also  on  the  support  not  only  of  my  partisans  but  of  all  good  Colombians  who,  with  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  present  peculiar  circumstances,  will  be  able  and  willing 
to  put  the  good  of  the  countrj'  before  every  other  consideration. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  offers  its  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  new  President-Elect  of  Colombia,  and  joins  his  numerous 
friends,  both  in  the  United  States  and  his  native  land,  in  wishing  for 
him  a  peaceful,  progressive,  and  prosperous  administration. 


COAT  OF  ARMS  OF  COLOMIUA. 


FAULTY  FOOD  IN  RELA¬ 
TION  TO  GASTROINTES¬ 
TINAL  DISORDERS  *.* 


By  Robert  McCarrison,  M.D.,  D.  Sc.,  LL.D. 


Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Indian  Med¬ 
ical  Service,  Oxford,  England. 

I  propose  in  this  lecture  to  propound  the  thesis  that  much  of  the 
gastrointestinal  disorder  of  civilized  peoples  at  the  present  day  is  due 
to  faulty  food.  In  doing  so  I  shall  present  evidence  of  the  incidence 
of  such  disorder  among  civilized  communities  and  of  its  comparative 
absence  among  certain  races  living  under  more  natural  conditions; 
and  contrast,  in  general  terms,  the  food  habits  of  the  former  with 
those  of  the  latter.  I  shall  refer  to  the  special  relation  of  perfect  food 
to  the  functional  perfection  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract;  and  from 
these  sources  advance  presumptive  evidence  of  the  effects  of  faulty 
food  in  impairing  the  functional  perfection  of  the  digestive  system. 
Experimental  evidence  of  these  effects  will  then  be  given,  and  atten¬ 
tion  directed  to  the  applicability  of  the  experimental  results  to  the 
genesis  of  certain  acute  and  chronic  gastrointestinal  disorders.  Finally 
I  shall  argue  that  faulty  foods  capable  of  causing  similar  effects  in  man 
to  those  produced  experimentally  in  animals  are  widely  made  use  of 
at  the  present  tlay.  Having  thus  introduced  the  subject  to  your 
notice  1  shall  leave  3'ou  to  examine  for  yourselves  in  the  wards,  the 
clinic  and  the  home  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  1  have  propounded. 

PREVALENCE  OF  GASTROINTESTINAL  DISORDERS  AMONG  CIVILIZED 
PEOPLES. 

It  was  recently  stated  by  a  public  health  administrator  in  England 
that  25  per  cent  of  all  patients  seeking  relief  at  out  clinics  did  so  for 
gastrointestinal  disorders.  So  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made  in  order  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  a  study  of  the 
etiologic  factors  concerned  in  the  production  of  this  great  mass  of 
sickness.  It  has,  too,  been  pointed  out  within  the  last  few  months 


‘Sixth  Mellon  lecture  read  before  the  Society  of  Biological  Research,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Nov.  18, 1921.  Reprinted  from  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Jan.  7,  1922. 
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that  the  alarmiiii;  increase  of  cancer  among  town  dwellers  in  Great 
Britain  is  due,  in  the  main,  to  the  increasing  prevalence  of  gastro¬ 
intestinal  cancer.  These  are  facts  of  such  public  concern  that  they 
demand  the  close  attention  of  all  students  of  public  health;  for  if  by 
any  means  we  can  prevent  gastrointestinal  disorders  we  shall  relieve 
civilized  communities  of  one-quarter  of  their  sufferings. 

In  the  fascinating  pursuit  of  pathogenic  organisms  as  cause  of  dis¬ 
ease  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  claims  on  our  consideration  of  sufferers 
from  noninfectious  maladies — the  claims,  for  instance,  of  the  dys¬ 
peptic  or  of  the  sufferer  from  colonic  disease.  Possibly  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  dyspeptic  rarely  dies  of  dyspepsia  nor  the  subject 
of  colonic  disease  from  colitis.  Their  discomforts,  not  being  catching, 
are  no  more  to  their  neighbors  than  a  source  of  irritation;  conse¬ 
quently  their  claims  on  the  consideration  of  the  hygienist  are  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  multitude’s  demand  for  the  elimination  of  the  mi¬ 
crobe.  The  multitude  does  not  know,  and  we  ourselves  often  forget, 
that  the  activities  of  the  microbe  as  a  pathogenic  agent  are  very  often 
dependent  on  those  very  conditions  of  life  which  give  rise  to  the  dis¬ 
comforts  and  sufferings  of  the  victims  of  such  maladies  as  indigestion 
and  mucomembranous  colitis.  It  is  these  conditions  of  life  and  of 
imperfect  nutrition  which  frequently  prepare  the  soil  of  the  body  for 
the  rank  growth  of  bacterial  agents. 

Fortunately  within  the  last  few  years  the  attention  of  investigators 
of  disease  has  been  directed  into  new  channels  of  inquiry,  channels 
which  take  cognizance  of  the  influence  of  negative  factors  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  disease  as  well  as  of  positive  factors.  As  is  usual  in  any 
new  development,  advance  has  been  made  along  narrow  lines;  but 
the  stream  of  knowledge  has  gradually  broadened,  so  that  we  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  wider  significance  of  the  negative  factors 
in  the  production  of  disease  in  general.  Chief  among  them  is  food 
deficient  in  some  ingredient  essential  to  the  body’s  well-being,  such, 
for  instance,  as  vitamins,  suitable  protein,  iodin,  phosphorus  or  cal¬ 
cium.  It  sometimes  happens  that  one  such  essential  is  present  in  the 
food  in  insuflicient  quantity.  Then  metabolic  harmony  ceases  or  be¬ 
comes  discordant  and  “deficiency  disease”  results. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that  “deficiency  disease”  is  a  question 
not  merely  of  deficiency  of  vitamins,  but  of  deficiency  of  any  essential 
reciuisite  of  a  perfect  food.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  in  practice  deficiency 
of  one  essential  often  means  excess  of  another;  such,  for  instance,  as 
relative  deficiency  of  vitamin  B  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  starch, 
or  relative  deficiency  of  iodin  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  fats;  the 
excesses  may  themselves  give  rise  to  relative  deficiencies  of  other 
essentials,  and  especially  of  those  present  in  the  food  in  relatively 
small  ejuantities.  Lack  of  balance  of  the  food  is  a  fault  second  only 
in  importance  to  actual  want  of  some  essential  ingredient.  The  food 
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faults  encountered  in  practice  are  thus  often  compounded  of  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  association  with  excesses. 

The  importance  of  adecjuate  food-balance  is  illustrated  by  even 
the  purest  of  “deficiency  diseases,”  such  as  scurvy,  concerning  which 
Pitz  and  Lewis  have  shown  that  adequate  provision  of  other  food 
essentials  will  delay  in  guinea  pigs  the  onset  of  scurvy,  induced  bj" 
lack  of  vitamin  C,  and  prolong  their  life.  The  same  is  true  of  other 
deficiency  diseases,  such  as  polyneuritis  columbarum  induced  by  lack 
of  vitamin  B.  My  own  researches  have  impressed  the  importance  of 
perfect  food  balance  on  me  with  increasing  force  within  the  last  few 
months,  since  I  have  been  able  to  show  that  an  excess  of  fats  or  of 
unsaturated  oleic  acid  in  the  food  may  cause  a  relative  deficiency  of 
iodin  and  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  (goiter).  It  is  necessary, 
also,  in  this  connection,  to  recognize  a  further  fact,  namely,  that  one 
can  not  in  practice  dissociate  from  the  effects  of  deficient  and  ill- 
balanced  foods  those  of  bacterial  or  protozoal  agencies  whose  ravages 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  faulty  food.  My  remarks,  therefore, 
are  to  be  considered  from  these  broader  aspects,  namely,  of  food 
deficiencies  in  association  with  food  excesses,  and  with  the  fortuitous 
intervention  of  microbic  or  other  pathogenic  organisms. 

FREEDOM  OF  UNCIVILIZED  RACES  FROM  (JASTROIXTESTIXAL 
DISTURBANCES. 

In  considering  gastrointestinal  disease  in  the  mass,  the  realization 
is  forced  on  one  that  since  it  is  so  common  it  must  have  a  very  com¬ 
mon  cause.  It  is  helpful,  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  a 
malady  widely  prevalent  in  one  community  or  race,  to  contrast  the 
conditions  of  life  of  such  a  community  with  those  of  another  that  is 
free,  or  comparatively  free,  from  the  malady  in  question.  My  own 
experiences  have  afforded  me  this  opportunity  in  the  case  of  gastro¬ 
intestinal  disorders.  For  some  nine  years  of  my  professional  life  my 
duties  lay  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Himalayas  where  there  are  located 
several  isolated  races  far  removed  from  the  refinements  of  civilization. 
Certain  of  these  races  are  of  magnificent  physique,  preserving  until 
late  in  life  the  characters  of  youth;  they  are  unusually  fertile  and  long 
lived,  and  endowed  with  nervous  systems  of  notable  stability.  Their 
longevity  and  fertility  were,  in  the  case  of  one  of  them,  matters  of  such 
concern  to  the  ruling  chief  that  he  took  me  to  task  for  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  my  ridiculous  eagerness  to  prolong  the  lives  of  the 
ancients  of  his  people,  among  whom  were  many  of  my  patients. 
The  operation  for  senile  cataract  appeared  to  him  a  waste  of  my 
economic  opportunities,  and  he  tentatively  suggested  instead  the 
introduction  of  some  form  of  lethal  chamber  designed  to  remove 
from  his  realms  those  who  by  reason  of  their  age  and  infirmity  were 
no  longer  of  use  to  the  community.  Among  another  of  these  races. 
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the  custom  which  reciuired  an  eldest  son  on  pain  of  death  to  carry  in 
a  conical  basket  his  a{;ed  and  decrepit  parents  to  the  top  of  a  high 
rock  from  which  to  hurl  them  to  destruction  has  died  out  only  within 
recent  years  under  the  protective  influence  of  IJritish  rule;  and  the 
proverb  “Everyman’s  basket  for  his  son”  still  survives  the  custom. 

During  the  period  of  my  association  with  these  peoples  I  never  saw 
a  case  of  asthenic  dyspepsia,  of  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer,  of  appen¬ 
dicitis,  of  mucous  colitis,  or  of  cancer,  although  my  operating  list 
averaged  400  major  operations  a  year.  While  I  can  not  aver  that 
all  these  maladies  were  quite  unknown,  I  have  the  strongest  reason 
for  the  assertion  that  they  were  remarkably  infrequent.  The  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  abdominal  viscera  of 
these  people  were  of  the  rarest.  I  can,  as  I  write,  recall  most  of  them; 
occasions  when  my  assistance  was  called  for  in  the  relief  of  strangu¬ 
lated  hernias,  or  to  expel  the  ubiquitous  parasite  Ascaris  lumbricoides. 
Among  these  people  the  “abdomen  oversensitive”  to  nerve  impres¬ 
sions,  to  fatigue,  anxiety,  or  cold  was  unknown.  Their  consciousness 
of  the  existence  of  this  part  of  their  anatomy  was,  as  a  rule,  related 
solely  to  the  sensation  of  hunger.  Indeed,  their  buoyant  abdominal 
health  has,  since  my  return  to  the  west,  provided  a  remarkable  con¬ 
trast  with  the  dyspeptic  and  colonic  lamentations  of  our  highly  civ¬ 
ilized  communities.  Searching  for  an  explanation  of  this  difference 
in  incidence  of  gastrointestinal  disease  in  the  two  peoples,  I  find  it, 
in  the  main,  in  four  circumstances:  (1)  Infants  are  reared  as  nature 
intended  them  to  be  reared — at  the  breast.  If  this  source  of  nourish¬ 
ment  fails,  they  die;  and  at  least  they  are  spared  the  future  gastro¬ 
intestinal  miseries  which  so  often  have  their  origin  in  the  first  bottle. 
(2)  The  people  live  on  the  unsophisticated  foods  of  nature,  milk, 
eggs,  grains,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  I  do  not  suppose  that  one  in 
every  thousand  of  them  has  ever  seen  a  tinned  salmon,  a  chocolate, 
or  a  patent  infant  food,  nor  that  as  much  sugar  is  imported  into  their 
country  in  a  year  as  is  used  in  a  moderately  sized  city  hotel  in  a 
single  day.  (3)  Their  religion  prohibits  alcohol,  and  although  they 
do  not  always  lead  in  this  respect  a  strictly  religious  life,  nevertheless 
they  are  eminently  a  teetotal  race.  (4)  Their  manner  of  life  requires 
vigorous  exercise  of  their  bodies. 

FAULTY  FOOD. 

Each  one  of  these  differences  in  the  habits  of  my  Himalayan 
friends,  as  compared  with  those  of  western  peoples,  would  form,  in 
itself,  a  fitting  subject  for  discourse;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with 
a  brief  consideration  of  the  first  two  under  the  general  heading  of 
“faulty  food.”  It  is  not  that  the  races  to  which  I  have  referred 
live  under  hygienic  conditions  superior,  as  to  housing  and  con- 
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servancy,  to  those  of  the  masses  in  the  west.  On  the  contrary,  in 
both  these  respects  their  conditions  of  life  are  most  primitive.  Nor 
is  it  that  in  their  agricultural  struggles  with  nature  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  any  peculiar  immunity  to  the  effects  of  faulty  food;  they  are, 
indeed,  as  susceptible  as  others  to  these  effects,  as  the  following 
occurrence  illustrates;  It  fell  out  that  the  cultivable  lands  of  one  of 
these  races  were  no  longer  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  increasing 
population.  To  meet  this  it  was  decided  to  colonize  another  tract 
which  had  never  previously  been  cultivated.  A  dozen  families  were 
settled  there,  and  they  made  shift  to  grow  upon  its  granite  and  infer¬ 
tile  soil  such  grains  as  they  could.  My  attention  was  directed  to 
their  efforts,  and  more  especially  to  the  results  of  them,  when  10  out 
of  12  adult  young  men  developed  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  due  to 
lathyrism — a  rare  malady  resulting  from  the  disproportionate  use  in 
the  food  of  the  vetch  Lathyrus  sativus.  These  settlers,  finding  it 
impossible  to  grow  a  sufficiency  of  wheat,  had  cultivated  the  hardy 
vetch  and  used  it  in  too  high  admixture  with  their  scanty  stores  of 
wheat.  The  result  was  the  development  of  paralysis  of  the  lower 
limbs  among  the  male  population,  while  the  female  members  of  the 
settlement  were  unaffected.  I  mention  this  dramatic  occurrence  to 
show  you  that  perfect  physique  and  stability  of  the  nervous  system 
did  not  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  faulty  food,  and  incidentally 
to  emphasize  the  sex  variations  to  be  found  in  maladies  resulting  from 
food  faults.  For  although  in  the  case  of  fathyrism  the  difference  in 
incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  two  sexes  is  more  marked  than  in  any 
other  nutritional  malady  known  to  me,  yet  it  is  in  some  nutritional 
diseases  a  very  striking  feature. 

W  e  see,  then,  that  as  exemplified  by  certain  Himalayan  races 
and,  as  I  find  from  recent  reports  in  the  medical  press,  by  such  races 
as  those  of  Upper  Egypt  and  northern  Nigeria,  enforced  restriction 
to  the  unsophisticated  foodstuffs  of  nature  is  compatible  with  fer¬ 
tility,  long  life,  continued  vigor,  perfect  physique,  and  a  remarkable 
freedom  from  digestive  and  gastrointestinal  disorders,  and  from 
cancer.  I  must  confess  that  with  these  examples  before  me  I  find 
myself  in  accord  with  Hindhede,  who  affirms — and  on  unequivocal 
evidence — that  the  two  chief  causes  of  disease  and  death  are  food 
and  drink. 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  F(K>D  HABITS  OF  PRIMITIVE  PEOPLES  AND 
THOSE  OF  CIVILIZED  COMMUNITIES. 

Let  US  now  for  a  moment  contrast  the  habits  of  these  primitive 
people  in  respect  to  food  with  those  of  our  more  highly  civilized 
communities.  The  former  are  content  with  natural  foods — milk, 
eggs,  grains,  fruits  and  leafy  vegetables — or,  if  their  state  of  mind  be 
not  precisely  one  of  contentment,  they  can  at  least  not  better  their 
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lot  nor  worsen  it.  These  natural  foods — “the  protective  foods,”  as 
McCollum  has  named  them — provide  in  proper  quality  and  proportion 
the  proximate  principles  and  vitamins  necessary  for  nutritional  har¬ 
mony,  and  the  proper  vegetable  residues  for  the  healthy  evacuation 
of  the  bowels.  But  the  case  is  different  with  civilized  man.  No 
longer  is  he  content  with  the  unsophisticated  foods  made  in  nature’s 
laboratory,  with  “herbs  bearing  seed”  and  with  “every  tree  in  which 
is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed.”  To  him  these  are  “  still  for  meat,” 
but  preserved,  purified,  polished,  pickled  and  canned.  Some  he 
e.xtracts  and  distills  with  the  object  of  procuring  concentrates  agree¬ 
able  to  his  taste.  His  animal  food  ho  heats,  dries,  freezes,  thaws,  and 
stores.  One  way  or  another,  by  desiccation,  by  chemicals  by  heating, 
by  freezing  and  thawing,  by  oxidation  and  decomposition,  by  milling 
and  polishing,  he  applies  the  principles  of  his  civilization — the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  natural  and  the  substitution  of  the  artificial — to  the 
food  he  eats  and  the  fluids  he  drinks.  With  such  skill  does  he  do 
so  that  he  often  converts  his  food  into  a  “dead”  fuel  mass,  devoid 
of  those  vitamins  which  are  to  it  as  the  magneto’s  spark  to  the  fuel 
mixture  of  a  petrol-driven  engine.  Unmindful,  too,  or  more  often 
ignorant,  of  the  composition  of  the  fuel-mixture  with  which  he  charges 
his  human  machine,  he  joins  deficiencies  of  some  essentials  with 
excesses  of  others,  heedless  that  the  smooth  running  of  his  bodily 
functions  bears  intimate  relation  to  the  ordered  balance  of  these 
essentials. 

I  am  not  at  the  moment  concerned  with  the  circumstances  of  his 
civilization — expediency,  penury,  prejudice,  ignorance,  or  habit — 
which  have  compelled  man  into  this  dangerous  course.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  my  purpose  that  these  circumstances  exist,  and  that,  in 
consetjuence  of  the  food  habits  they  have  fostered,  normal  bodily 
function  can  not  be  sustained  and  gastrointestinal  function  is  one  of 
the  first  to  suffer.  Let  me  emphasize  this  point:  “Gastrointestinal 
function  is  one  of  the  first  to  suffer.”  This  truth  is  made  manifest 
by  the  clinical  evidences  of  disease  that  are  first  to  appear  in  wild 
monkeys  fed  on  deficient  and  ill-balanced  food — loss  of  appetite, 
depraved  appetite,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  dysentery,  anemia,  unhealthy 
skin,  asthenia,  and  loss  of  body  weight.  If  the  faulty  food  be  per¬ 
sisted  in,  other  sypmtoms  manifest  themselves  later,  due  in  the  main 
to  malnutrition  of  the  central  nervous  systen;  but  it  is  the  gastro¬ 
intestinal  tract,  the  functions  of  digestion,  absorption  and  assimilation 
that  are  among  the  first  to  fail  in  consequence  of  faulty  food.  These 
are  the  signs  that  our  ship  is  running  upon  the  rocks,  and,  as  good 
pilots,  we  must  be  aware  of  them.  I  often  think  that  we  are  apt  to 
assume  more  readily  the  office  of  salvors  of  wrecks  than  of  pilots 
whose  function  it  is  to  prevent  them. 
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But  not  only  is  functional  failure  of  the  digestive  system  an  early 
evidence  of  faulty  f(K>d,  but  the  gastrointestinal  tract  is  often  the 
first  to  exhibit  clinical  evidence  of  infection  by  pathogenic  organisms 
in  consequence  of  it.  I.et  me  illustrate  this  last  point  by  an  expe¬ 
rience  in  my  owm  laboratory:  Thirty-si.x  wild  monkeys  were  captured 
in  the  jungles  of  Madras  and  transported  with  the  least  possible  delay 
to  my  laboratory  in  the  hills  at  Coonor.  They  were  in  perfect  health 
and  full  of  vigor— wild  things  usuall}^  are.  I  had  in  these  animals 
perfectly  normal  tissues  to  work  on ;  a  unique  opportunity  to  observe 
the  first  clinical  and  pathologic  effects  on  normal  tissues  of  the 
agent— faulty  food — with  which  I  was  working.  Each  of  these 
animals  was  placed  in  a  separate  cage,  and  all  were  confined  in  the 
same  animal  room.  One  attendant  looked  after  them  all.  Twelve 
of  them  were  fed  on  natural  food,  the  remaining  24  on  food  deficient 
in  some  cases  in  vitamins  as  well  as  ill  balanced;  others  were  fed  on 
natural  food  in  which  the  living  essences  had  been  destroyed  by 
sterilization.  Those  that  were  naturally  fed  remained  free  from 
intestinal  disease;  those  that  were  fed  on  deficient  and  ill-balanced 
food  and  on  sterilized  food  developed,  within  a  short  time  in  a  maj«)r- 
ity  of  cases,  diarrhea  or  actual  dysentery.  Here,  then,  is  an  unequivo¬ 
cal  instance  not  onl3’  of  the  effect  of  fault}'  food  in  inducing  a  specific 
disease  such  as  dysentery  but  of  the  protection  against  it  that  is 
afforded  by  a  natural  and  well-balanced  food. 

REL.\T10X  OF  PERFECT  FOOD  TO  Fl’XCTlONAL  PERFECTION  OF 
C.ASTROINTE.STINAL  TRACT. 

Now,  let  US  consider  for  a  moment  the  purposes  which  perfect  food 
subserves.  Everyone  recognizes  that  fof)d  is  taken  into  the  body  to 
repair  tissue  waste,  to  supply  enei^y,  and  to  provide  the  proper 
medium  for  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  body.  But  do  we  always 
visualize  these  functions  of  food  in  relation  to  the  organs  of  digestion 
themselves,  and  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  gastrointestinal  tract  ? 
If  we  did  I  think  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  realizing  the  special 
effects  on  these  organs  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  proteins  which 
rebuild  the  digestive  tissues  and  make  good  their  waste,  or  of  those 
constituents  of  the  food  which  supply  energy  for  the  production  of 
the  digestive  secretions  and  the  movements  of  food  along  the  digestive 
tract,  or  of  salts  which  provide  the  proper  medium  for  the  chemical 
processes  of  digestion,  or  of  v’itamins  which  activate  the  cells  of  the 
digestive  system  to  healthy  funetion.  The  effects  of  deficiency  of 
these  essentials  must  of  nece.ssity  he  manifested  in  failures  of  digestive, 
absorptive,  assimilative,  and  motor  functions  of  this  important  region 
of  the  body.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  laboratory  experiments 
to  prove  that  if  a  woman  lives  on  white  bread,  margarin,  condensed 
milk,  and  tea,  with  a  minimum  of  imported  meat  and  boiled  potato. 
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she  is  prone  to  suffer  from  such  digestive  disorders  as  dyspepsia  and 
colonic  disease.  For  such  a  diet  does  not  contain  a  sufficiency  of 
proteins  to  rebuild  the  tissues  involved  in  digestion,  assimilation, 
and  evacuation  of  the  bowel  contents;  it  does  not  contain  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  vitamin  to  activate  the  cells  of  the  digestive  system  to 
healthy  function;  it  is  ill  balanced,  and  by  its  excessive  richness  in 
starch  it  favors  the  development  in  the  digestive  tract  of  fermentative 
organisms,  and  makes  relatively  more  deficient  the  vitamins  neces¬ 
sary  to  healthy  cellular  action;  nor  does  it  contain  a  sufficiency  of 
vegetable  residue,  of  cellulose,  waxes,  and  vegetable  salts,  to  insure 
natural  action  of  the  bowels. 

EFFECTS  OF  FAULTY  FOOD. 

Nor  do  we,  I  think,  always  consider  the  dependence  of  one  constit¬ 
uent  of  the  food  upon  another  for  its  share  in  the  maintenance  of  nu¬ 
tritional  harmony.  We  know  that  if  such  essentials  as  protein  and 
inorganic  salts  he  not  provided  in  adequate  quality  and  quantity, 
growth  must  flag  and  repair  of  body  waste  must  fail  or  cease;  but  do 
we  realize  that  the  utilization  of  suitable  protein  and  of  suitable  salts 
is  dependent  on  the  presence  in  the  food  of  a  sufficiency  of  vitamins, 
or  that  the  efficiency  of  vitamins  is  dependent  in  considerable  measure 
on  the  adequate  supply  of  these  proximate  principles  ?  If  the  tissue 
waste  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  be  not  made  good — whether  in 
consequence  of  insufficient  supply  of  suitable  protein  or  of  its  in¬ 
sufficient  utilization — then  must  the  production  of  digestive  juices 
fail,  the  mechanism  of  absorption  and  assimilation  flag,  the  neuro¬ 
muscular  control  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  become  inefficient  and 
the  tissues  of  the  tract  become  the  prey  of  pathogenic  organisms. 
It  is  thus  that  such  a  nutritional  disease  as  pellagra  arises,  and  thus 
that  the  manifold  varieties  of  gastrointestinal  disorder  due  to  failure 
of  digestive  function  may  come  into  being. 

It  is  unwise  to  consider  any  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  food, 
whether  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  salts,  water  or  vitamins,  as 
independent  of  the  assistance  derivable  from  their  associates  in  the 
maintenance  of  digestive  and  nutritional  harmony.  No  doubt,  some 
of  these  have  special  relations  to  others,  as  for  instance  that  of  iodin 
to  fats,  that  of  vitamin  B  to  carbohydrates,  that  of  vitamin  A  to 
lipoids,  calcium  and  phosphorus  holding  substances,  and  that  of 
vitamin  C  to  inorganic  salts.  But  whatever  be  their  special  rela¬ 
tions  one  to  another,  they  are  all  links  in  the  chain  of  essential  sub¬ 
stances  requisite  for  the  harmonious  regulation  of  life’s  processes,  if 
one  link  be  broken,  the  harmony  cea.ses  or  becomes  discord.  Of  late 
the  science  of  nutrition  has  tended  to  assume  a  too  “vitaminic” 
outlook,  and  it  is  well  to  realize  that,  important  as  these  substances 
are,  man  can  not  live  on  vitamins  alone,  nor  can  he  live  on  proximate 
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principles  alone;  each  is  complemontal  to  the  other,  and  deprivation 
of  the  one  leads  to  starvation  as  surely  as  does  deprivation  of  the 
other.  Our  knowledge  of  vitamins  is  still  in  the  making,  hut  it  serves 
a  useful  purpose  to  have  some  mental  conception  of  their  function. 
I  have  likened  it  to  the  magneto’s  spark  which  ignites  the  fuel  mix¬ 
ture  of  a  petrol-driven  engine,  liberating  its  energy — the  spark  is  of 
no  use  without  the  fuel  nor  the  fuel  without  the  spark;  nay,  more, 
the  efficacy  of  the  spark  is  dependent  in  great  measure  on  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  fuel  mixture. 

EVIDENCE  OF  THESE  EFFECTS. 

But  if  I  am  to  succeed  in  demonstrating  the  truth  of  my  claim  that 
faulty  food  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  gastrointestinal  ill  health 
so  common  at  the  present  day,  I  must  provide  other  than  presump¬ 
tive  evidence  of  its  effects  on  the  digestive  system  and  convince  you 
also  that  foods  having  faults  capable  of  causing  these  effects  are  now¬ 
adays  extensivel}’  used  by  civilized  communities.  I  propose,  there¬ 
fore,  to  fulfill  the  first  condition  by  ocular  demonstration  and  to  rely 
upon  my  argument  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  second. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  effects 
of  deficient  and  ill-balanced  food  on  the  various  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  body,  as  observable  in  animals  fed  on  such  foods  under  experi¬ 
mental  conditions.  Having  reached  certain  conclusions  with  respect 
to  the  digestive  organs  and  gastrointestinal  tract  in  such  animals  as 
pigeons,  rats,  and  guinea  pigs,  I  repeated  my  experiments  in  wild 
monkeys  captured  in  the  jungles  of  Madras  so  that  I  might  observe 
the  effects  of  faulty  foods  on  animals  closely  related  to  man.  The 
foods  I  used  were  natural  foods  that  had  been  rendered  faulty  by 
various  means;  they  were  of  several  classes: 

(1)  Foods  deficient  in  all  three  classes  of  vitamins,  in  suitable 
protein  in  fats  and  excessively  rich  in  starch. 

(2)  Foods  deficient  in  vitamins  B  and  C  and  excessively  rich  in 
starch  and  fats. 

(3)  Foods  deficient  in  vitamin  C  only,  in  vitamin  B  only,  and  in 
vitamins  A  and  B,  but  well  balanced  in  other  respects. 

These  classes  of  food  presented  for  my  purpose  an  adequate  range 
of  deficiencies  alone,  and  of  deficiencies  in  combination  with  excesses; 
they  include  many  of  the  food  faults  observable  in  the  dietary  of 
many  civilized  people  at  the  present  day.  Before  demonstrating  the 
effects  of  these  faulty  foods  on  the  digestive  organs  and  gastrointes¬ 
tinal  tract,  I  must  point  out  very  shortly  the  simultaneous  effects 
to  which  they  give  rise  on  the  endocrine  regulators  of  metabolism, 
the  thyroid  gland,  the  suprarenal  gland,  and  the  pituitary  body;  for 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  maintenance  of  healthy  gastrointes- 
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tinal  function  is  dependent  in  considerable  measure  on  healthy  endo¬ 
crine  action.  It  would  carry  me  too  far  afield  to  develop  adequately 
the  latter  theme — I  content  myself,  therefore,  with  directing  your 
attention  to  it,  and  with  laying  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  in  relation  to  the  changes  produced  in  the  digestive 
system  by  faulty  food  those  that  are  simultaneously  produced  by  the 
same  agency  in  the  endocrine  system.  As  an  instance  of  this  inti¬ 
mate  correlation  of  digestive  and  endocrine  function  and  disorder,  I 
may  refer  to  the  simultaneous  production  by  faulty  food  of  colitis, 
of  depreciation  of  liver  function,  and  of  suprarenal  derangement. 
The  first  is  the  most  obvious  clinical  feature  of  the  nutritional  dis¬ 
turbance  induced  by  the  faulty  food;  the  occurrence  of  the  second 
may  serve  to  account  for  the  toxic  symptoms  from  which  the  sufferers 
from  mucous  colitis  suffer,  and  for  the  opinion  held  by  some  that 
mucous  colitis  is  due  to  hepatic  insufficiency;  while  the  third  provides 
some  insight  into  the  effects  of  fatigue,  anxiety  and  cold  in  precipi¬ 
tating  attacks  of  mucous  colitis  in  the  malnourished  subjects  of 
colonic  disease.  The  malady  is,  indeed,  as  much  a  disorder  of  the 
suprarenal  glands  as  of  the  colon. 

The  data  afforded  by  specimens  indicate  that  the  profound  changes 
resulting  in  the  gastrointestinal  tract  in  consequence  of  the  various 
deficient  foods  employed  are  similar  in  kind  in  the  three  species  of 
animals  I  used — pigeons,  guinea  pigs  and  monkeys;  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  therefore,  that  they  will  be  similar  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree, 
in  human  beings  whose  dietaries  have  faults  similar  in  kind  if  not  in 
degree  to  those  used  in  the  experiments.  I  think  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  prolonged  use  of  a  moderately  faulty  food  will  lead 
to  them  as  certainly  as  the  less  prolonged  use  of  a  more  faulty  food. 
Without  attempting  to  analyze  them  too  closely  or  to  attribute  to 
each  fault  a  specific  effect  we  may,  I  think,  draw  from  them  certain 
broad  conclusions; 

(1)  The  health  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  is  dependent  on  an 
adequate  provision  of  vitamins.  The  absence  of  growth  vitamins  is 
capable  of  producing  pathologic  changes  in  the  tract  which  frequently 
assume  the  clinical  form  of  colitis.  This  observation  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  view  of  the  frequency  with  which  this  malady  is  en¬ 
countered  at  the  present  day.  Deficiency  of  vitamin  C  is  especially 
concerned  in  the  production  of  congestive  and  hemorrhagic  lesions  in 
the  tract,  and  evidences  of  these  may  be  found  in  animals  which 
have  not  exhibited  during  life  any  of  the  clinical  manifestations  of 
scurvy  in  noteworthy  degree.  A  state  of  ill  health  of  the  gastro¬ 
intestinal  tract  may  thus  be  a  proscorbutic  manifestation  of  disease 
due  to  insufficiency  of  this  vitamin,  especially  when  associated  with 
an  excess  of  starch  or  fat  or  both  in  the  food. 
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(2)  The  disorder  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  consequent  on  vit¬ 
amin  deficiency  is  enhanced  when  the  food  is  ill  balanced. 

(3)  The  pathologic  processes  resulting  in  this  situation  from  defi¬ 
cient  and  ill-balanced  foods  are: 

(а)  Congestive,  necrotic  and  inflammatory  changes  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  sometimes  involving  the  entire  tract,  sometimes  limited 
areas  of  it. 

(б)  Degenerative  changes  in  the  neuromuscular  mechanism  of  the 
tract,  tending  to  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  ballooning  of  areas  of 
small  and  lai^e  bowel,  and  probably  also  to  intussusception. 

(c)  Degenerative  changes  in  the  secretory  elements  of  the  tract — of 
the  gastric  glands,  the  pyloric  glands,  the  glands  of  Brunner,  the 
glands  of  Ijeiberkuhn,  and  the  mucous  glands  of  the  colon.  These 
changes  are  such  as  must  cause  grave  derangement  of  digestive  and 
assimilative  processes. 

(d)  Toxic  absorption  from  the  diseased  bowel,  as  evidenced  by 
changes  in  the  mesenteric  glands. 

(«)  Impairment  of  the  protective  resources  of  the  gastrointestinal 
mucosa  against  infecting  agents,  due  to  hemorrhagic  infiltration,  to 
atrophy  of  the  lymphoid  cells,  and  to  imperfect  production  of  gastro¬ 
intestinal  juices.  This  impairment  not  only  results  in  infections  of 
the  mucous  membrane  itself,  hut  also  permits  of  the  passage  into  the 
blood  stream  of  microoi^anisms  from  the  bowel. 

if)  It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  pathologic  changes  found  in  the 
gastrointestinal  tract  are  more  marked  in  some  individuals  than  in 
others;  and  that,  while  all  of  them  may  occur  in  one  and  the  same 
subject,  it  is  usual  to  find  considerable  variation  in  the  incidence  of 
particular  lesions  in  different  individuals. 

APPLICABILITY  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS  TO  GENESIS  OF 
GASTRO-INTESTINAL  DISORDERS. 

With  these  evidences  of  the  effects  of  faulty  food  before  us,  we 
have,  I  think,  good  reason  to  proceed  with  our  investigation  of  the 
relation  of  faulty  food  to  the  common  gastrointestinal  disorders  of 
the  present  day. 

It  is  usually  accepted  as  a  proof  of  the  causation  of  a  malady  that 
if  an  investigator  by  one  agency  or  another  can  produce  in  animals, 
under  controlled  experimental  condition,  the  malady  in  question, 
then  this  agency  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  or  intimately  associated 
with  its  causation.  Consider,  then,  that  by  means  of  faulty  food, 
(1)  diarrhea,  (2)  dysentery,  (3)  dyspepsia  and  gastric  dilatation,  (4) 
gastric  and  duodenal  ulcer,  (5)  intussusception,  (6)  colitis,  and  (7) 
failure  of  colonic  function  can  be  produced  experimentally.  I  do 
not  argue  that  they  are  invariably  so  produced  or  that  faulty  food 
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is  the  only  cause  of  them.  I  do  not  deny  the  influence  of  microhic 
or  other  pathogenic  agents  in  contributing  to  their  production;  in¬ 
deed,  I  have  ever  insisted  upon  it.  But  I  do  maintain  that  faulty 
food  is  often  at  the  bottom  of  their  causation,  and  that  the  use  of 
natural  or  well-balanced  food  from  birth  onward  will  greatly  militate 
against  their  occurrence. 

I  can  not  remember  that  by  means  other  than  faulty  food  such  a 
disorder  as  colitis  can  be  so  readily  produced,  if  at  all;  for  the  experi¬ 
mental  production  of  amebic  dysentery  by  the  oral  administration 
of  Endameba  histolytica  cysts  is  not  at  all  convincing.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  seen  amebic  dysentery  arise  in  deficiently  fed  wild 
monkeys,  while  others  that  were  well  fed  escaped  the  disease  al¬ 
though  subjected  to  the  same  risks  of  infection.  In  this  instance 
malnutrition  had  enabled  the  specific  organism  to  implant  itself  in 
the  tissues  of  the  bowel.  If  further  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
faulty  food  in  the  production  of  these  gastrointestinal  disorders  be 
needed,  it  will  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  medical  history  of  the 
late  war,  during  which  these  disorders  were  so  often  the  consequence 
of  faulty  food.  In  this  regard,  our  enemies  have  served  unwittingly 
one  useful  purpose — they  forced  us  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
immediate  and  remote  effects  of  food  faults  on  the  human  body. 
But  our  ever  present  enemies  in  peace — pov'erty,  prejudice,  ignorance, 
habit  -are  no  less  responsible  in  this  regard;  they,  too,  beneath  the 
vaunted  culture  of  our  civilization,  inflict  upon  numbers  of  our  people 
an  intolerable  load  of  misery,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  relieve. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  on  your  attention  a  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  faulty  food  in  relation  to  such  acute  disorders  as  infantile 
diarrhea,  jail  dysentery  and  asylum  dysentery,  asking  you,  while 
remembering  the  bacteriologic  aspects  of  these  maladies,  to  look  on 
them  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  faulty  food.  The  bacteriologic 
path  has  led  us  far  in  our  knowledge  of  preventable  disease,  but  it 
will  lead  us  farther  still  if  we  traverse  at  the  same  time  the  paths  of 
malnutrition  that  so  often  run  parallel  with  it.  In  relation  to  such 
chronic  disorders  as  “mucous  disease”  in  children,  chronic  gastro¬ 
intestinal  dyspepsia,  pellagra  sine  pellagra,  colonic  disease  in  adults, 
celiac  disease,  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcer,  and  chronic  intestinal 
stasis,  the  food  factor  in  their  production  deserves  the  fullest  con¬ 
sideration;  for  if  the  facts  I  have  laid  before  you  do  not  provide  the 
whole  explanation  of  their  genesis,  they  are,  I  am  convinced,  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  it.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  develop  this 
theme  further.  Fidl  reference  has  been  made  to  it  in  my  recently 
published  book,  Studies  in  Deficiency  Disease,  where  many  points 
which  of  necessity  I  have  omitted  from  this  lecture  are  set  out. 
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EXTENSIVE  USE  OF  FAULTY  FOOD. 

Turning  now  to  my  last  duty,  that  of  presenting  evidence  that 
faulty  food  is  largely  used  by  many  civilized  people  at  the  present 
day,  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  first  in  this  connection  the  increasing 
tendency  in  modem  times  to  rear  infants  artificially— on  boiled, 
pasteurized  and  dried  milks,  and  on  proprietary  foods  which  are  all 
of  them  vastly  inferior  to  healthy  mother’s  milk  in  substances  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  well-being  of  the  child — inferior  not  only  in  vitamins,  but 
also  in  enzymes,  thjToid  derivatives  and  other  essentials.  When, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  mother’s  milk  is  itself  harmful  to  the  child, 
is  not  this  largely  the  result  of  her  own  disordered  metabolism  that 
in  many  cases  results  from  improper  feeding  before,  during  and  after 
pregnancy?  For  mother’s  milk  may,  like  the  milk  of  animals,  be 
deficient  in  certain  respects  if  her  food  be  deficient.  The  milk  of 
stall  fed  cows  is  not  so  rich  either  in  vitamin  A  or  in  vitamin  C  as 
that  of  cows  fed  in  green  pastures. 

Again,  is  not  cow’s  milk — an  important  dietary  constituent  of 
young  and  old  alike — gradually  becoming  a  luxury  reserved  for  the 
few  ?  Vegetable  margarins  are  replacing  butter  even  among  the 
richer  classes.  Fresh  fruit,  certainly  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  compara¬ 
tive  rarity,  even  on  the  tables  of  the  rich.  Green  vegetables  are 
scanty,  and  such  as  there  may  be  are  often  cooked  to  the  point  of 
almost  complete  extraction  of  their  vitamins  and  salts.  White  bread 
has  largely  replaced  whole-meal  bread,  and  it  is  notorious  that  bread 
forms  a  high  proportion  of  the  dietaries  of  persons  of  limited  means. 
It  is  notable  that,  despite  the  food  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  Belgium  during  the  late  war,  the  infant  mortality  and 
infantile  diarrhea  decreased  greatly — a  circumstance  which  was  due  to 
the  organized  propaganda  encouraging  mothers  to  nurse  their 
infants,  and  to  the  establishment  of  national  canteens  which  provided 
prospective  mothers  from  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  onward  with 
eggs,  meat,  milk,  and  vegetables.  Ag  .in,  fresh  eggs  are  so  expensive 
as  to  debar  the  masses  from  their  use.  Meat  is  at  best  but  poor  in 
vitamins,  and  its  value  in  these  essentials  is  not  enhanced  by  freezing 
and  thawing.  Sugar  is  consumed  in  quantities  unheard  of  a  century 
ago,  and  sugar  is  devoid  of  the  vitamins  which  the  cane  juice  originally 
contained.  The  use  of  stale  foods  involving  the  introduction  of 
factors  incidental  to  oxidation  and  putrefaction  is  the  rule;  that  of 
fresh  foods,  the  exception. 

Can  it,  then,  truly  be  said  that  the  variety  of  natural  foodstuffs 
consumed  by  Europeans  protects  them  from  any  deficiency  of 
vitamins?  My  own  clinical  experience  justifies  no  such  belief; 
rather  does  it  point  in  the  contrary  direction.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
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the  experience  of  the  compilers  of  the  thirty-eighth  report  of  the 
British  Medical  Research  Council,  who  write:  “From  a  consideration 
of  dietaries  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  towms  of  Great 
Britain,  one  is  led  to  suggest  that  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the 
population  is  existing  on  a  food  supply  more  or  less  deficient  in 
fat-soluble  factor” — deficient,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  vitamin  one  of 
whose  cardinal  functions  is  to  maintain  the  natural  resistance  of  the 
subject  against  infections.  That  similar  considerations  apply  in  the 
United  States  also  appears  from  the  experience  of  Osborne,  who  asserts 
that  a  large  part  of  the  food  eaten  by  civilized  people  have  been 
deprived  of  vitamin  B  by  “improvements”  in  manufacture,  and  of 
Hess,  who  emphasized  that  latent  and  subacute  forms  of  scurvy  due 
to  insufficient  intake  of  vitamin  ('  arc  common  disorders  of  infancy. 

But  the  frequency  with  which  deficient  and  ill-balanced  fooils 
are  used  is  most  apparent  when  the  dietetic  habits  of  persons  in 
subnormal  health  are  considered.  It  will  surprise  those  who  study 
them  to  find  how  many  there  are,  of  capricious  appetite,  who  habit¬ 
ually  make  use  of  foods  sometimes  deficient  in  calories— for  it  is  not 
the  food  presented  to  the  subject  that  counts,  hut  the  food  eaten 
and  assimilated — and  often  dangerously  deficient  in  one  or  more 
vitamins,  in  protein  of  good  biologic  value,  and  disproportionately 
rich  in  starch  or  sugar  or  fats,  or  in  all  three.  Infants  fed  on  many 
of  the  proprietary  foods  in  common  use  come  within  the  category  of 
the  deficiently  fed,  unless  deficiencies  are  made  good.  The  food  of 
young  children  is  commonly  low  in  vitamin  content,  and  in  suitable 
salts  and  protein,  while  it  is  frequently  disproportionately  rich  in 
starch  and  sugar — a  circumstance  which  enhances  the  danger  of 
vitamin  deficiency.  It  may,  indeed,  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that 
the  vitamin  value  of  a  child’s  food  is  retluced  in  proportion  to  its 
excessive  richness  in  carbohydrates. 

But  the  ranks  of  the  deficiently  fed  include  not  only  infants  and 
young  children;  they  include  also  those  whose  food  is  composed 
mainly  of  white  bread,  margarin,  tea,  sugar  and  jam,  with  a  minimum 
of  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  fresh  vegetables.  Even  among  those  whose 
diet  is  more  perfectly  balanced,  the  commoner  articles  of  food,  as  they 
are  prepared  for  the  table,  are  so  low  in  vitamin  value  that,  unless 
they  are  enriched  with  a  sufficiency  of  natural  foods  in  the  raw  state, 
they  are  prone  to  cause  ill  health,  and  especially  gastrointestinal 
ill  health.  Such  is  my  experience  in  India,  where  this  European 
patient  “can  not  digest  vegetables  or  fruit,”  and  never  touches 
them,  “as  they  carry  infection,”  or  that  one  “suffers  so  from  indiges¬ 
tion”  that  he  or  she  lives  chiefly  on  custards  and  milk  puddings; 
where  milk  is,  of  necessity,  boiled  and  reboiled  until,  as  a  carrier  of 
vitamins,  it  is  almost  useless;  where  meat  is  made  tender  by  the 
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simple  device  of  boilin*;  it  first  and  roasting  it  afterward;  where 
every  third  or  fourth  Eiu’opean  child  has  mucous  disease,  the  direct 
outcome  of  had  feeding.  So  it  is  that  the  forms  of  food  which  such 
as  these  so  commonly  adopt  are  those  most  calculated  to  promote  the 
very  disorder  from  which  they  seek  relief. 

Access  to  abundance  of  food  does  not  necessarily  protect  from  the 
effects  of  food  deficiency,  since  a  number  of  factors — prejudice, 
penury,  ignorance,  habit — often  prevent  the  proper  use  and  choice 
of  health-giving  foods.  Who  in  the  ranks  of  practicing  physicians 
is  not  familiar,  among  the  well-to-do  classes,  with  the  spoiled  child 
of  pale,  pasty  complexion  and  unhealthy  appetite,  of  sluggish  bowel, 
and  often  with  mucous  stools  or  enuresis,  who,  deprived  of  the  whole¬ 
some  ingredients  of  a  well-balanced  natural  food,  craves  for  sweet¬ 
meats,  chocolates,  pastries,  and  other  dainties  as  devoid  of  natural 
health-giving  properties  as  their  excessive  use  is  common?  Con¬ 
stantly  one  encounters  the  anxious  mother  of  the  “highly  strung,” 
“nervous”  child  “of  delicate  digestion,”  whose  ignorance  of  essential 
principles  of  feeding  is  only  excelled  by  her  desire  to  do  what  is  best 
for  her  offspring;  who,  guided  by  the  child’s  preferences,  supplies 
the  means  to  convert  it  into  a  static,  constipated,  unhealthy  skinned 
adolescent,  equipped  with  digestive  and  endocrine  systems  wholly 
unfitted  to  sustain  the  continued  exercise  of  healthy  function.  Or, 
again,  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  over\^’orked  anemic  girl,  static 
and  with  visceroptosis,  acne  or  seborrhea,  and  oftentimes  with 
vague  ps\'choses,  who  ekes  out  a  paltry  wage  for  teaching,  sewing, 
or  selling,  satisfying  the  cravings  of  her  tissues  principally  with 
white  bread,  margarin  and  tea  ?  Or  with  the  languid  lady,  devoid  of 
healthful  occupation,  who,  living  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  deprives 
herself,  for  some  imaginary  reason,  of  substances  essential  to  her 
well-being?  Or  with  the  harassed  mother  of  children,  oppressed 
with  the  constant  struggle  to  make  ends  meet,  stinting  herself  that 
others  may  not  want,  exhausted  by  childbearing  and  suckling,  worry, 
and  too  little  of  the  right  food?  What  wonder  that  such  a  woman 
is  dyspeptic,  and  that  “ev'ery  bite”  she  eats  “turns  on  her  stomach.” 
Some  there  are,  living  in  luxury,*  whom  ignorance  or  fancy  debars 
from  choosing  their  ft)od  aright;  others  for  whom  poverty  combines 
with  ignorance  to  place  an  impassable  barrier  in  the  way  of  dis¬ 
criminating  choice.  It  is  for  us  so  to  instruct  ourselves  that  we  may 
instruct  such  as  these,  and  use  our  newer  knowledge  to  the  end 
that  customs  and  prejudices  may  be  broken  and  a  more  adequate 
dietary  secured  for  those  under  our  care.  We  may,  in  our  desire  to 
promote  the  health,  vigor,  and  fertility  of  our  people,  learn  much 
from  the  practical  farmer  or  stock  breeder  whose  experience  has 
taught  him  that  all  these  evidences  of  normal  functional  activity 
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of  the  an’unal  organism  are  dependeiit  in  the  main  on  one  great 
factor — perfect  food  supply. 

CONCLUSION. 

1  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  this  important  subject,  than  which  there  is  none  more 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  whose  life  is  spent,  or  to  be 
spent,  in  guarding  the  national  health.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it  we  have  three  obvious  duties:  The  first,  to  instruct  the 
masses  as  to  what  to  eat  and  why  they  eat  it;  the  second,  to  apply 
the  results  of  our  science  to  the  production  of  natural  foods  in  abun¬ 
dance  and  to  their  widespread  and  cheap  distribution,  rather  than  to 
the  erection  of  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  maladies  due  to 
their  want;  the  third,  and  most  important,  ardently  to  pursue  our 
investigations  and  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  In  no  department 
of  human  endeavor  are  the  words  from  the  agrapha  of  Christ  more 
pertuient  than  in  their  application  to  the  study  of  the  relations  of 
food  to  health  and  disease: 

Let  not  him  who  seeketh,  ceaae  from  seeking  until  he  hath  found: 

And  when  he  hath  found  he  shall  wonder. 


LITTLE  TOBAGO,  BIRD  OF 
PARADISE  ISLAND  *.• 

By  Henry  1).  Baker, 

Unilf  I  Stales  Conxiil,  Trlnidati,  British  West  ladies. 

About  2  miles  due  ejist  of  the  island  of  Tobago  at  its  north¬ 
eastern  corner  (Tobago  is  situated  about  30  miles  to  the 
k  northeast  of  Trinidad,  in  about  11°  9'  north  latitude  and 
00°  12'  west  longitude)  is  a  small  island  known  as  Little 
Tobago,  covering  about  350  acres,  purchased  about  10  years  ago  by 
Sir  William  Ingram,  the  well-known  English  publisher,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  becoming  a  sanctuary  for  birds  of  paradise.  To  this  new 
home  about  50  birds  were  brought  from  New  Guinea,  where  they  were 
obtained  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense,  both  cocks  and  hens 
being  included  in  the  importation.  At  first  the  birds  tended  to 
diminish  instead  of  increase  in  numbers,  probably  owing  to  initial 
difficulty  in  finding  sufficient  food  and  water,  or  to  conflict  with  older 
and  stronger  local  birds,  yet  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  fittest 
not  only  seemed  to  survive  but,  also,  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  to  increase  largely  in  numbers. 

Negotiations  have  recently  been  concluded  for  the  sale  of  Little 
Tobago,  w'ith  its  birds  of  paradise,  to  a  citizen  of  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  who,  it  is  understood,  has  planned  to  have  constructed  a  largo 
aviary,  where  a  proportion  of  the  birds  might  be  inclosed  within 
wire  netting,  reaching  about  100  feet  high  and  over  the  tops  of  fruit 
trees,  allowing  natural  food,  and  covering  sufficient  area  to  permit 
of  the  maximum  amount  of  exercise  and  freedom.  With  the  birds 
thus  kept  in  semicaptivity,  it  is  thought  it  might  be  possible  to 
observe  their  habits  more  closely,  encourage  their  larger  breeding,  and 
especially  to  conserve  all  the  molting  plumes  which  otherwise  might 
be  lost  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  island  or  be  found  only  after  they 
have  become  old  and  damaged.  Apparently  the  purpose  would  be 
to  put  into  this  inclosure  only  a  part  of  the  birds  on  tHe  island,  at 
least  until  it  could  be  demonstrated  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  successfully  farm  them  in  the  semicaptivity  as  planned. 

The  writer  on  September  7,  1921,  made  a  visit  of  several  hours  to 
Little  Tobago,  a  longer  visit  being  impossible  on  account  of  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  catching  the  coastal  vessel  Belize,  which  makes  the  trip 
around  Tobago  from  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  from  Monday  to  Fri¬ 
day  of  every  week.  By  permission  of  the  local  representative  of  Sir 
William  Ingram,  Little  Tobago  was  reached  by  a  rowing  boat  from 
a  place  called  Spey  Side  on  the  mainland  of  Tobago.  The  row  across 
the  channel,  which  has  a  considerable  current,  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  good  weather,  and  takes  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
lialf.  Little  Tobago  is  saddle  shaped  in  appearance,  the  highest  parts 
rising  over  500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  densely  wooded  almost 
throughout.  In  the  central  depression  is  the  house  of  the  caretaker 
of  the  island,  and  near  by  are  a  number  of  pawpaw  trees,  which  have 


Photocnph  by  H.  T>.  Baker. 


LITTLE  TOBAOO,  BIRD  OF  PARADISE  ISLAND. 

View  from  the  mainland  of  ToI)aKO.  In  the  depression,  almut  the  center  of  the  island,  is  located  the  house 
of  the  caretaker  and  his  family,  the  only  inhabitants.  The  small  island  in  the  channel  to  the  left  is  Uoat 
Island. 

been  specially  planted  with  the  object  of  providing  abundant  fruit 
for  the  birds  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Before  these  trees  were  planted 
the  birds  of  paradise  had  to  depend  mainly  upon  such  insect  life  as 
they  could  find  and  on  the  wild  fruit  of  the  native  Gartapple  tree, 
which,  when  ripe,  splits  open  into  about  eight  petals,  looking  some¬ 
thing  like  a  star  fish,  inside  of  which  are  deep  cavities  filled  with 
bright  red  berries,  which  the  birds  pull  out  with  their  beaks. 

During  dry  weather  there  may  be  a  serious  scarcity  of  water  on 
the  island,  and  as  the  birds  live  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  are 
never  observed  at  ground  level,  such  water  supply  as  they  may 
obtain  must  ordinarily  bo  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  which  might, 
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durin"  certain  periods,  altogether  dry  up.  The  scarcity  of  water  may 
have  been  the  main  reason  why  originally  the  birds,  after  being 
brought  here,  seemed  to  diminish  seriously  in  number.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  water  pots,  holding  about  1  gallon  of  water  each  have  been 
placed  about  35  feet  high  in  three  of  the  most  conspicuous  trees  of 
the  island,  in  the  part  where  the  fruit  trees  are  most  abundant. 
These  water  pots  are  refilled  about  twice  a  month.* 

It  is  only  the  male  bird  or  cock  which  possesses  the  brilliant  golden 
plume  which  has  been  so  highly  valued  in  the  millinery  trade.  Both 
hens  and  cocks  are  chocolate  colored  throughout,  except  that  the 
male  bird  has  a  slight  streak  of  green  about  the  neck,  and  between 
the  months  of  May  and  January  develops  its  famous  golden  plume. 
The  bird,  exclusive  of  tail  plume,  is  about  7  inches  long,  the  cock 
usually  being  slightly  larger  than  the  hen.  Many  of  the  cast-off 
plumes  are  found  on  the  island,  especially  under  the  trees  where  water 
is  now  provided.  Some  of  these  plumes  examined  by  me  measured . 
about  17  inches.  The  birds  are  now'  frequently  noticed  in  all  parts 
of  the  island,  but  usually  only  in  the  early  morning  from  about  6  to  8 
o’clock,  or  in  the  afternoon  from  about  4  to  6  o’clock.  During  the 
heat  of  the  day  they  are  rarely  visible,  probably  at  this  time  seeking 
shade  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  During  favorable  times  of  the 
day,  about  their  favorite  trees,  as  many  as  15  may  be  noticed  in  the 
tree  tops  at  one  time.  Apparently  the  birds  are  tamest  during  the 
period  of  their  bright  plumage. 

Little  Tobago  contains  a  variety  of  w'ild  bird  life  in  addition  to 
the  birds  of  paradise  which  have  been  imported  here,  including  hum¬ 
ming  birds,  yellow-tail  birds,  and  the  kind  known  as  the  “king  of 
the  forest.”  The  birds  of  paradise  seem  friendly  with  the  yellow-tail 
birds,  with  wdiich  they  may  sometimes  at  a  distance  be  easily  con¬ 
fused,  the  former  birds,  however,  having  longer  necks  and  smaller 
heads,  and  the  male  bird,  in  plumage,  a  tail  of  golden  and  not 
yellow'  color.  While  the  birds  of  paradise  always  stay  in  the  trees, 
and  eat  only  tree  fruit  or  such  insects  as  they  can  find  about  the 
trees,  the  yellow'-tail  birds  are  seen  often  about  the  ground,  and  are 
frequent  visitors  at  a  field  of  corn  grow'n  by  the  caretaker  of  the 
island,  w'hich  the  birds  of  paradise  nev'er  touch.  A  number  of  sea 
birds  are  found  about  the  coast,  but  apparently  they  do  not  interfere 
w'ith  the  birds  of  paradise.  There  is  never  any  danger  of  the  birds  of 
paradise  attempting  to  cross  the  2 -mile  channel  w'hich  separates 
them  from  the  mainland  of  Tobago. 

An  extraordinary  fact  about  the  birds  of  paradise  on  Little  Tobago 
is  that,  although  great  effort  and  expense  has  been  incurred  to  find 

>  The  water  supplied  in  pots  in  the  trees  is  caught  trom  the  roof  of  the  caretaker's  house,  but  when  nut 
availaMe  there  may  be  brought  from  the  mainland  of  Tobago. 
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(heir  nests,  up  (o  the  present  time  neither  nest  nor  egg  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  so  that  breeding  and  nesting  lud)its  are  cpiite  a  mystery. 
Possibly  this  might  be  solved  by  the  aviary  exj)eriment  as  above 
mentioned.  The  birds  seem  active  but  nervous  in  their  habits,  and 
are  not  easily  trapped,  carefully  avoiding  anything  of  a  new  or 
suspicious  nature. 


THE  FRUIT  OK  THE  NATIVE  OARTAPPLE  TREE. 
Kormpriy  the  |)riiipi|)al  IckhI  of  the  birds  of  paradi.so  on  l.itllp  Tol>a(!o. 
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TllL  following  extracts,  verj'  much  condensed,  from  the 
annual  message  of  the  President  of  Nicaragua,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  results  achieved  in  the  public  health 
and  sanitation  campaign  of  that  Kepublic,  indicate  the 
President’s  belief  that  the  duty  of  a  good  government  to  hacer 
nlgunas  obras  de  progreso  is  something  more  than  a  pious  wish  or 
mere  words.  President  Chamorro  says: 

Public  health,  a-s  I  have  remarke<l  on  a  former  or  canion,  occupies  almost  as  impor¬ 
tant  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Government  as  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order.  The  CJovernment  has  therefore  given  it  special  attention,  and  in  last  year’s 
budget  a  fairly  large  increa.se  was  provided  for  this  purpase. 

The  inestimable  services  rendere<l  by  the  Rockefeller  P'ornidation  must  take  preced¬ 
ence  in  any  report  on  public  health,  and  once  again  I  take  deep  pleasure  in  giving 
public  tMtimony  of  our  gratitude  to  that  institution.  The  director  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  in  Nicaragua.  Dr.  Daniel  M.  Molloy,  should  be  esjHH  ially  mentioned,  for,  wdth  a 
jK'rseverance,  goo<l  will,  and  energy  which  we  can  never  sufficiently  eulf^ze,  he  has 
given  a  ptowerful  impetus  to  the  rapid  execution  of  ta.sks  whose  completion  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  is  imperative  to  the  national  salvation.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
foundation,  the  antihookworm,  malaria,  and  mosquito  campaigns  have  been  waged, 
and  a  National  Hygiene  Institute  establishinl.  Of  each  of  these  1  will  speak  in  detail. 

Uesi<les  the  hookworm  campaign  in  Masaya,  Leon,  and  Granada  this  year,  intensive 
work  was  undertaken  in  the  Department  of  Rivas  where,  due  to  cooperation  given  by 
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the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  the  different  towns  and  country-  districts  and  the 
use  of  enclitic  methods,  exceptionally  satisfactory  results  were  obtained— that  is, 
41.23  per  cent  of  those  examined  were  actually  cured;  this  is  the  highest  percentage 
of  cures  which  the  Foundation  has  to  date  secured. 

During  the  whole  year  the  campaign  against  the  stt'gomyia  mosquito  has  been  vig¬ 
orously  carried  on  at  considerable  expense'  to  the  treasury.  Although  the  last  case 
of  yellow  fever  in  Nicaragua  appeared  in  1919,  the  campaign  has  been  continued  with 
unremitting  energy-. 

.At  the  invitation  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  the  Ro<-kefeller  Foundation  at 
the  close  of  last  year  sent  a  sanitary  expert  to  collalwrate  with  the  hookw-orm  dejmrt- 
ment  in  making  the  prtdiminary  studies  pnqwiratory  to  lighting  malaria,  using  the 
means  which  have  proven  so  efficacious  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States. 
Parts  of  the  cities  of  Rivas  and  Puebla  were  chosen  for  trying  out  these  measures, 
the  campaign  f)eginning  with  the  extermination  of  the  anopheles  masquito  in  the 
chosen  area,  actually  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  Roc-kefeller  Foundation,  but  w-ith  a  view- 
to  its  being  taken  over  later  by  the  municipalities  with  Government  aid.  The  experi¬ 
ence  obtained  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  show-s  that  excellent  results 
are  within  the  reach  of  any  community  ha\ing  public-spirited  citizens  and  author¬ 
ities  mindful  of  the  good  of  the  community. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  predict  the  final  success  of  this  work  as  relaUnl  to  the  cost,  but 
w  eekly  hou-se-to-house  visits  show-  that  from  June  to  the  present  date  (December,  1921) 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  more  than  30  per  cent  in  disease  in  general  and  of  over 
50  per  cent  in  fevers.  If  the  rate  continues  to  fall  for  two  months  more,  it  can  safely 
be  affirmed  that  the  results  are  equal  to  those  secured  in  the  United  States — results 
easily  obtainable  by  the  residents  of  any  district  in  Nicaragua,  pro\-ided  the  Go\-ern- 
ment  pays  for  the  direction  of  the  work.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
that  the  Nicaraguan  assistant  to  the  sanitary  expert  is  being  instructed  in  all 
phases  of  the  work,  so  that  he  will  be  capable  of  directing  the  work  in  any  locality. 
May  I  suggest  to  the  Congress  in  the  interest  of  public  health  that  the  sum  of  3,000 
cordobas  be  appropriatetl  for  extending  the  benefits  of  this  work  to  other  towns  in 
Rivas  and  to  cities  such  as  Granada,  Managua,  and  Leon? 

Under  the  direction  of  the  collector  of  customs  an  area  in  Corinto  has  been  ditched 
and  drained  from  the  funds  destined  for  port  sanitation.  This  completes  the  work 
already  undertaken  and  affords  almost  complete  protection  against  the  anopheles 
mosquito  and  consequently  against  malarial  infection.  The  general  manager  of  the 
railroad  has  also  given  valuable  assistance. 

In  the  further  pursuit  of  public  health  the  Government  believes  it  has  taken  a  most 
important  sU'p  forward  in  establishing  a  National  Hygiene  Institute,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  Republic.  In  Alay  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  was  invited  to  send  a 
representative  to  study  the  situation  and  make  the  necessary  recommendations. 
Readily  complying  with  this  request,  the  foundation  in  July  sent  Col.  Frederic  F. 
Russell,  director  of  the  laboratory  department  of  public  health  of  the  International 
Sanitary  Commission  and  formerly  chief  of  the  laboratory  division  of  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Department  of  the  United  States  Anny.  As  a  result  of  Col.  Russell’s 
detailed  study  of  sanitary  conditions  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  central  laboratory 
in  Managua  in  charge  of  a  bacteriologist  and  a  pathologist  provided  by  the  Foundation 
to  make  all  kinds  of  examinations  for  the  diagnosis  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases, 
as  well  as  the  chemical  and  broinatological  analyses  for  determining  the  purity  of 
drinking  w-ater  and  the  quality  of  foods.  Branches  of  this  laboratory  will  be  opened 
in  the  Department  capitals,  more  especially  in  Granada,  Leon,  and  Rivas,  where  such 
routine  examinations  as  those  of  human  blood,  sputum,  etc.,  will  be  made  by  Nicara¬ 
guans  trained  imdcr  the  chief  of  the  central  laboratory.  In  Col.  Russell’s  opinion 
this  simple  program  is  sufficient  for  present  needs,  and  at  this  time  (December,  1921) 
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the  Foundation  expert,  as  well  as  the  laboratory  ap{)aratus  and  supplies  bought  by 
the  Government,  are  on  the  way. 

As  you  will  readily  eoniprehend,  this  is  the  most  important  advance  made  since 
the  beginning  of  sanitation  in  Nicaragua,  as  the  accurate  <liagnosis  of  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  is  one  of  the  most  vital  factors  in  public  hc»alth — above  all  when 
one  takes  into  ac'count  that  the  laboratory,  although  m(Klest  in  its  beginning,  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  eventual  upbuilding  of  an  imiKutant  National  Hygiene  Institute. 

The  commission  named  last  May  to  prejare  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
sanitary  laws  is  preparing  to  submit,  shortly,  the  results  of  its  labors,  and  I  may  state 
now  that  before  1922  is  over  we  shall  have  a  public  health  department  organiztnl  on 
modem  principles  and  served  by  mwlem  legi.slation.  Col.  Russell  and  Dr.  George 
C.  Paul  offered  invaluable  suggestions  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  sanitary  organization  is  the  instniction  and  training 
of  young  Nicaraguans  not  only  in  the  technical  but  in  the  administrative  branches  of 
the  service,  and  to  this  end  Dr.  Salvador  A.  Masfs  and  Dr.  Fausto  Robleto  are  studying 
in  the  h«*alth  centers  of  the  United  States. 

Another  i)rogre8sive  step  in  health  matters  was  taken  with  the  opening  of  a  sy])hilis 
clinic  in  Managua  in  April,  1921 — an  endeavor  to  fulfill  one  of  the  primary  duties  of 
the  State  to  better  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  Nicartuiuan  people. 
Although  this  clinic  was  begun  on  a  small  scale,  its  reputation  spread  ra])idly  through¬ 
out  the  country,  so  much  so  that  ])atients  came  in  from  every  De])artment  in  search 
of  relief.  Half  of  the  72  ])atients  in  July  were  women  and  children.  Extnuirdinary 
ex])enses  connected  with  the  War  Department  unfortunately  comixdled  the  closing 
of  this  clinic  the  1st  of  November,  but  great  satisfaction  is  felt  in  the  cure  of  1158 
I)ersons. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  public  health  work  which  also  mc'rit  your  attention. 
A  portable  X-ray  apparatus.  French  Army  model,  has  been  ordered,  so  that  before  too 
long  free  X-ray  service  will  be  available  for  the  poor.  An  excellent  sterilizer  of  laiite 
size,  the  best  ever  sent  to  the  Republic,  with  a  microscope  and  various  surgical  instru¬ 
ments,  was  given  by  the  Govei.  nent  to  the  8an  Vicente  Hospital  in  I.eon.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  instruments  v\i..H  presented  at  the  same  time  to  the  Granada  Hos¬ 
pital,  while  that  in  Managua  received  1,000  cordobas  from  the  Government  to  be  ex- 
l^ended  in  the  purchase  of  necessary  instruments.  All  this  was  in  pursuit  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy  of  promoting  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  proper  health  facilities  for  the 
j)oor  and  for  the  working  classes.  *  *  * 

The  record  of  the  medical  attention  given  to  the  army  of  4,000  men  during  the  recent 
campaign  in  the  north  is  worthy  of  your  attention.  Due  to  rough  weather  and  prevalent 
epidemics,  almost  all  the  men  were  attacked  by  respiratory  diseases  or  by  malaria.  An 
emergency  hospital  was  established  in  Managua,  w’hile  the  patients  not  accommodated 
there  were  cared  for  either  in  their  own  homes  or  in  the  hospitals  by  Dr.  Burgheim  and 
Dr.  Alberto  I.di>ez  C.  These  physicians  worked  day  and  night  for  several  weeks, 
giving  the  most  expert  medical  care  and  using  vaccines,  serums,  and  every  treatment 
ordinarily  available  only  to  the  well  to  do.  Of  2,000  cases  of  influenza,  pneumonia, 
malaria,  and  dysenteiy  thus  cared  for  by  the  Government,  only  4  were  fatal,  and  those 
only  because  the  patients  were  received  in  a  dying  condition.  The  medical  service 
was  so  efficient  that  95  per  cent  of  the  patients  were  cured  and  able  to  leave  again  for 
the  north  a  month  later.  Thanks  to  the  care  and  the  almost  sujwrhuman  efforts  of  the 
surgeon  major  of  the  Army,  Dr.  David  Stadthagen.  the  treatment  in  the  north  and  on 
the  frontier  was  etjually  efficacious.  The  Government  spared  no  expense  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  restore  its  soldiers  to  health,  believing  that  in  so  doing  it  was  simply  fulfilling  an 
elementary  duty  and  that  it  was  but  a  feeble  recompense  for  the  sacrifices  which  these 
loyal  sons  of  our  country  were  making  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  us  all. 


DELEGATES  TO  THE  PAN 
AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 
OF  WOMEN  •.* 

WOMEN  in  every  part  of  the  western  hemisphere  are  now 
preparing  to  attend  the  Pan  American  Conference  of 
Women  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  from  April  20  to  29. 
Already  a  number  of  the  Pan  American  Republics  have 
accepted  the  invitation  extended  to  them  through  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  official  delegates  to  the  conference  have  been 
appointed. 

The  Republic  of  Peru  was  among  the  first  countries  to  designate  an 
official  representative,  announcing  the  appointment  of  Miss  Margarita 
Conroy.  Miss  Conroy,  though  of  English  descent,  is  a  Peruvian 
citizen  and  speaks  both  Spanish  and  English  fluently. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  indorsed  the  appointment  of  Dona 
Bertha  Lutz,  who  has  been  chosen  by  her  countrywomen  to  represent 
the  League  for  the  Intellectual  Emancipation  of  Women,  of  which  she 
is  the  founder  and  president.  Miss  Lutz  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
foremost  women  of  her  country,  being  the  first  woman  to  hold  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  National  Museum — a  position  won  in  com¬ 
petitive  examination  by  Miss  Lutz  in  a  class  of  18,  all  the  others 
being  men,  many  of  them  university  graduates  and  professors. 

The  Governments  of  Chile  and  Ecuador,  of  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua, 
Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  accepted  at  an  early  date  the 
invitation  to  participate  in  the  conference.  Madame  Charles  Dube, 
professor  at  the  normal  school  of  Port  au  Prince,  has  been  appointed 
official  delegate  by  the  Government  of  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  will  be  represented  by  Miss  Ana  Teresa  Paradas,  one  of  the 
first  woman  lawyers  of  Santo  Domingo.  Other  Governments  have 
the  matter  under  official  consideration,  but  at  the  time  of  going  to 
press  the  delegates  were  not  yet  announced. 

The  North  American  Continent  will  be  represented  not  only  by  a 
group  of  prominent  women  of  the  United  States  but  by  targe  delega¬ 
tions  from  Mexico  and  Canada. 

Many  organizations  of  women  will  send  special  delegates  to  the 
conference.  The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of  Brazil 
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has  appointed  Miss  Lutz  and  Miss  Beatriz  de  Souza  Queiro,  of  Sao 
Paulo,  as  its  representatives.  The  Association  of  Peruvian  University 
Women  Graduates  will  be  represented  by  Miss  Evangelina  Antay. 
Several  groups  of  Cuban  women  will  send  delegates,  among  them  El 
Club  Femenino  de  Cuba,  which  has  appointed  Mrs.  Emma  Lopez 
Sena  de  Garrido,  and  the  Partido  Nacional  Sufragista,  which  is  send- 


MRS.  CHARLES  E.  ELLICOTT. 

President  of  the  Maryland  League  of  Women  Voters. 

ing  its  founder  and  president,  Mrs.  Amalia  E.  Mallen  de  Ostolaza. 
The  first  Canadian  organizations  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  were  the  Catholic  Women’s  League  and  the  Big 
Sisters’  Association.  Women  from  Porto  Kieo  and  the  Philippines 
will  also  join  in  the  conference. 

In  addition  to  the  official  delegates  and  the  representatives  of 
organizations,  many  of  whom  probably  will  not  be  designated  until 
the  last  moment,  a  long  list  of  distinguished  Latin  American  women 
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has  accepted  the  invitations  sent  to  them  individually.  The  league 
will  take  pleasure  in  welcoming  among  these  not  only  the  women 
who  are  coming  from  long  distances  to  take  part  in  the  meetings  but 
women  of  Hispanic  America  who  are  now  temporarily  resident  in  the 
United  States.  Included  among  the  latter  are  a  number  of  young 
women  students  in  the  universities. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  by  the  people  of  Baltimore  and  of  Washington  to  entertain 
the  distinguished  guests  who  are  coming  to  join  in  the  Pan  American 
Conference. 

After  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  the  Bulletin  learned  that  in  addition  to  the  delegates 
mentioned  the  follouing  hare  been  officially  appointed:  From  Paraguay,  Madame  Maria 
F.  Gonzales,  Vice  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Asuncion;  Argentina,  Madame  Le 
Breton,  wife  of  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  from  Argentina  to  the  United  States, 
Mrs.  Dickinson,  representing  The  National  Council  of  Argentine  Women,  and  Dr. 
Alice  Moreau,  of  Buenos  Aires;  Uruguay,  Mrs.  Celia  P.  de  Vitale,  representing  the 
Suffrage  Alliance  of  that  Republic;  Brazil,  Miss  A.  D.  Marchant;  Chile,  a  delegate  to 
be  selected  by  the  Student  Organization.  It  may  be  added  that  President  Harding  uill 
name  a  delegate  at  large  to  represent  the  United  States,  while  Mrs.  Jaime  C.  de  Veyra 
and  Miss  Beatrice  Im  Salle  uill  represent  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico,  respectively. — 
(Editor’s  note.) 


By  Samuel  Guy  Inman. 

A  VISITOR  to  South  America  finds  to-day  that  there  are 
three  important  social  movements  rapidly  developing — 
the  labor  movement,  the  temperance  movement,  and  the 
feminist  movement.  These  are  naturally  very  closely 
connected  and  the  leaders  in  one  are  generally  found  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  others. 

The  first  cause  of  the  awakening  of  the  women  of  T^atin  America 
is  found  in  the  growing  interest  in  the  outside  world,  which  all  people 
on  the  southern  continent  have  so  remarkably  developed  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  woman’s  movement  in  these  countries  was  at  first 
simply  a  coming  together  of  the  higher  class  women  for  charitable 
purposes  under  the  auspices  of  the  church.  In  countries  like  Argen¬ 
tina,  Uruguay,  and  Chile,  where  the  woman’s  movement  is  the 
strongest,  they  have  been  gradually  developing  considerable  inde¬ 
pendence  and  are  now  found  to  be  working  out  their  own  problems. 
These  are  more  largely  concerned  with  social  betterment,  community 
service,  the  education  of  the  poor,  etc.,  than  they  are  in  the  securing 
of  the  vote  for  women,  although  the  latter  is  the  principal  platform 
in  the  organization  of  several  feminist  societies.  A  well-known 
woman  educator  of  Argentina  and  a  leader  in  the  feminist  move¬ 
ment  thus  describes  the  situation  of  women. 

Spain  has  left  her  seal  on  everythinfr.  Her  religion,  her  language,  her  customs,  her 
social  beliefs,  are  found  in  all  lands  south  of  the  Rio  (irande.  Women  have  live<l  in 
this  atmosphere  and  conservative  spirit,  so  hound  to  tradition  that  in  some  of  the 
South  American  countries  the  more  liberal  ideas  are  practically  unknown.  How¬ 
ever,  the  desire  for  f)etterment  has  broken  this  conservative  spirit  in  other  Latin 
American  countries,  and  feminism  as  a  sor-ial  rebellion,  with  all  of  its  exaggerations, 
desires  that  it  have  a  place  assignerl  to  it  in  the  home,  in  the  university,  in  business, 
and  in  the  professions,  sciences,  and  politics.  The  I-atin  American  woman  is  a 
l)eautiful  type  of  consecrated  maternity,  but  her  education  is  not  sufficient  to  prepare 
her  as  a  future  citizen.  Her  devotion  to  her  children  is  admirable  and  worthy  of  all 
praise,  but  she  ntHnls  an  education  which  will  enable  her  to  confront  the  problems 
of  life.  I.^t  us  take  as  an  example  the  education  that  women  receive  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  since  that  is  a  country  which  is  working  toward  a  new  life  and  an  inter¬ 
change  of  intellectual  ideas  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Intellectual  education. — Education  is  obligatory  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth 
year,  girls  taking  the  same  courses  as  boys.  After  that  age  the  girl  seldom  attends 
school.  Her  parents  are  contented  to  comidetc  her  tnlucation  with  a  few  courses  in 
91.335— 22— Hull.  4 - 3  353 
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iinisic,  elocution,  and  languages,  ('(mm's  on  domestic  (‘coiiomy,  if  given, 

are  short  and  impractical.  She  enters  society  at  a  very  early  age.  She  is  ahsorhed 
by  light  conversation  and  an  ambition  to  make  a  favorable  impri'ssion,  is  some- 
tinu's  attracted  to  philanthropic  organizations,  generally  of  religious  origin,  and  is 
surroundi'd  by  an  entirely  artihcial  atmosphere.  The  middle  cla.ss  girls  quite  often 
continue  their  studies  by  attending  the  secondary  schools,  commercial,  normal,  and 
liigli  schools,  etc.  The  majority  of  these'  bwome  teachers,  dedicating  themselves  most 
completely  to  this  profession.  Others,  with  greater  ambitions,  enter  the  univer¬ 
sities.  and  with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  all  praise,  push  through  their  courses 
until  finally  they  become  dex’tors  in  philosophy,  in  letters,  in  chemistry,  or  in 
]>harmacy.  A  number  of  such  women  become  physicians,  attorneys,  and  engim'ers. 
Th('se  are  not  natural  ambitions,  but  are  bast'd  on  the  desire  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
daily  life.  The  working  woman  ends  her  intellw'tual  (nlucation  in  the  primary 
school.  At  14  she  is  initiated  into  the  factories  or  commercial  houses.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  recently  establishetl  night  schools  in  order  to  help  her  continue  her 
education. 

1‘hjfgical  edHrntion.—  Vhymc&l  tnlucation  is  by  no  mt'ans  satisfactory.  SiK>rt  has 
iK'come  ]M)])ular  among  a  small  circle  of  the  cultured  classt's,  but  women  of  the  middle 
and  working  clas.ses  have  only  enough  sjare  time  to  secure  the  needed  rest.  There 
is  to  be  nottnl,  however,  an  attempt  to  secure  playgrounds  and  parks,  and  some  com¬ 
mercial  houses  are  making  worthy  endeavors  to  awaken  among  women  interest 
in  sjxirts.  There  are  iM'ginning  to  a)))M‘ar  in  the  few  j)ublic  playgrounds  some  of  the 
braver  women.  Excursions  to  the  country  are  not  frequent.  The  Argentine  woman 
lacks  the  lil)erty  which  the  North  American  woman  enjoys.  She  must  have  her 
jarents  or  some  member  of  the  family  always  with  her,  which  naturally  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  her  indei»endent  development. 

Monil  education. — When  physical  (*ducation  is  deficient,  moral  iHlucation  niH'ds 
s|K>cial  attention.  The  restriction  of  liberty,  an  exaggerat(*d  prudence,  the  strict 
religious  morality,  the  absence  of  comradeship  betwi'en  mc-n  and  women,  the  excessive 
vigilance  of  parents  in  every  detail  of  life,  unfit  the  girl  for  the  develo|»ment  of  indi¬ 
vidual  capacities  and  the  nuH'ting  of  the  jiroblems  of  life.  The  cons(Hjuenc('s  of  this 
education  are  easily  seen.  If  woman  is  to  be  a  companion  to  man,  this  lack  of  ('quality 
ought  to  be  eliminati'd. 

Ijct  it  be  remembered  that  these  observations  on  education  ap|>ly 
to  tlie  advanced  Argentine,  not  by  any  means  to  all  South  America. 
The  social  status  of  women  in  the  various  countrit*s  and  the  am<)unt 
of  freedom  enjoyed  in  each  difft'r  so  grt'atly  that  it  is  diflicult  to 
•reneralize,  so  it  will  he  better  to  speak  of  the  situation  in  each  of 
the  countries  recently  visited  by  the  writer  of  these  lines. 

PKRr. 

Peru  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  conservative  countries  in  South 
America,  Were  it  not  for  a  ft*w  and  very  notable  exceptions,  one 
mijrht  say  that  there  is  no  feminist  movement  in  that  country. 
Fortunately,  there  are  these  brave  spirits  who  have  contributed 
"rcatly  to  the  development  of  the  woman’s  inovcinent.  In  11)10  tin* 
Fc'ininist  ('onj^rcss  met  in  liuenos  Aires,  and  the  youn*'  dclcffate  from 
Peru,  Miss  Maria  J.  Alvarado  Kivera,  contributed  a  paper  which 
was  published  in  one  of  the  Lima  dailies.  This  caused  considerable 
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oxcitompnt  among  the  more  conservative  elements  in  the  community. 
In  1912  Miss  Alvarado  was  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  this  subject 
before  the  Geographical  St)ciety,  This  brought  to  her  aid  a  number 
of  the  most  distinguished  liberals  of  the  city  and  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  a  society  known  as  “Kvolucion  Femenina.”  The 
principles  established  by  this  society  were  the  following: 

(«)  An  ample  culture  which  will  enable  women  to  carry  out,  effi¬ 
caciously,  their  mission. 

(h)  Since  the  first  need  of  a  State  is  to  develop  motherhood,  domes¬ 
tic  sciences  should  constitute  the  basis  of  feminine  education. 

(c)  The  dignifying  of  work  for  women. 

((/)  The  defense  of  women’s  rights. 

(c)  Equality  of  man  and  woman  before  the  courts  and  in  matrimony. 

(/)  C’ampaign  against  all  social  vices. 

(f/)  Stimulating  the  performance  of  social  and  altruistic  service. 

(/i)  Adhesion  to  movements  for  peace  and  idealism. 

A  remarkable  evidence  that  a  new  day  is  dawning  for  Peruvian 
women  is  shown  in  the  recent  passing  of  a  divorce  law  which  recog¬ 
nizes  a  number  of  rights  which  must  be  granted  to  women.  The 
passing  of  the  law  was  made  a  test  of  strength  by  both  conservatives 
and  liberals.  The  victory  of  the  latter  evidently  means  that  in  the 
next  few  years  women  will  be  called  upon  to  take  a  much  larger 
place  in  determining  what  part  Peru  shall  play  in  the  modern  world. 

CIIILK. 

'I'lie  most  compactly  organize<l  feminist  movement  I  found  in 
South  America  was  in  Ghile.  There  are  three  large  organizations 
which  represent  three  different  classes  of  people — the  Club  de  Senoras 
of  Santiago  represents  the  women  of  the  higher  classes;  the  Consejo 
Nacional  de  Mujeres  represents  the  school-teacher  class;  the  laboring 
women  have  recently  organized  a  very  active  society  which  is  taking 
part  in  the  bettering  of  their  own  conditions  and  the  improvement  of 
general  educational  and  social  conditions. 

While  Chile  has  been  very  conservative  socially  and  ecclesiastically, 
her  educational  institutions  were  opened  to  women  nearly  oO  years 
ago.  When  Sarmiento  as  an  exile  was  living  in  Santiago,  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  liberal  treatment  of  women  and  their  entrance  into  the 
university.  This  latter  privilege  was  granted  while  Miguel  Luis 
Amunategui  was  minister  of  education.  In  18.59,  when  a  former 
minister  of  education  opened  a  contest  for  the  best  paper  on  popular 
education,  Amunategui  received  the  prize.  Among  the  things  which 
he  advocated  in  that  pa])er  was  the  permitting  <d  women  to  enter  the 
university,  an  idea  which  he  had  received  fnun  Sarmiento.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  woman’s  education  was  greatly  delayed  b}-  the  war  between 
Chile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  President  Balmaceda  was  a  great  friend  of 
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popular  education.  Under  him  the  first  national  higli  school,  or 
“lieeo,”  for  girls  was  opened,  about  1890.  There  are  now  49  national 
“liceos”  for  girls,  all  directed  by  women.  Besides  these,  there  are 
two  professional  schools  for  girls  in  Santiago  and  one  in  each  Province. 

The  Consejo  Naeional  de  Mujeres  maintains  a  home  for  girls  attend¬ 
ing  the  university  in  Santiago,  and  does  a  good  deal  in  various  ways 
toward  helping  the  women  students  in  the  capital  city.  There  are 
nearly  a  thousand  young  women  attending  the  University  of  (^hile 
at  the  present  time.  A  more  wide-awake  company  of  students  will 
not  he  found  in  any  of  the  world’s  capitals.  The  president  of  the 
Consejo  Naeional  is  Sra.  Laharca  Hubertson.  She  and  her  husband 
both  are  directors  of  public  schools  in  Santiago.  The  former  was 
sent  to  the  United  States  by  her  Government  in  1914  to  study  the 
educational  system.  She  then  became  very  much  interested  in  the 
feminist  movement  here,  and  on  returning  home  was  called  to  direct 
the  Woman’s  Reading  Club  of  Santiago.  The  conservative  element 
of  this  club  not  caring  to  engage  in  community  activities,  but  desiring 
only  the  intellectual  work  of  a  woman’s  club,  the  new  Consejo  Naeional 
was  formed  by  the  more  progressive  women.  Sra.  Laharca  Hubert¬ 
son  has  written  several  interesting  volumes — one  on  women’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  and  another  on  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  U^nited  States.  She  is  accompanied  in  her  work  by  a  fine  circle 
of  women,  most  of  whom  are  connected  with  educational  work  in 
Chile.  Several  women’s  periodicals  are  published  in  Chile,  one  of 
the  most  interest  being  El  Peneca.  directed  hj’  Sefiorita  Elvira  Santa 
Cruz. 

In  an  address  recently  given  before  the  Club  de  Senoras  of  Santiago 
the  well-known  Chilean  publisher,  Ricardo  Salas  Edwards,  stated 
the  following: 

There  have  been  manifested  durinp  the  last  25  years  phenomena  of  importance  that 
have  bettered  woman’s  peneral  culture  and  the  development  of  her  independence. 
.\monp:  them  were  the  spread  of  establishments  for  the  primary  and  secondar>’  e<lu- 
cation  of  women;  the  occupations  that  they  have  found  themselves  as  the  teachers  of 
the  present  Reneration,  which  can  no  lonper  entertain  a  doubt  of  feminine  intellectual 
capa<'ity;  the  establishment  of  preat  factories  and  commercial  houses,  which  have 
already  given  her  lucrative  employment,  independent  of  the  home;  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  societies  and  clubs;  and,  finally,  artistic  and  literary  activities,  or  the  cath¬ 
olic  social  action  of  the  highest  classes  of  women,  which  has  been  developed  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  entire  sex  during  recent  years. 

*****  *  * 

Simultaneously  with  this  victoiy  which  woman  has  achieved  within  her  own 
territoiy  a  natural  force  is  again  enlarging  the  field  of  representative  government  in 
Chile  by  increasing  more  and  more  the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  who  participate 
in  the  election  of  the  public  authorities  and,  consequently,  in  determining  the  policies 
of  the  government. 

Chilean  women  are  fpiiek  to  develop  when  given  an  opportunity. 
In  this  connection  the  ease  of  a  young  woman  who  came  to  New 
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York  about  five  years  ago  may  be  cited.  Although  at  the  time  of 
her  arrival  she  had  only  a  reading  knowledge  of  Slnglish,  from  the 
beginning  she  made  her  own  living,  and  after  a  comparatively  short 
time  was  delivering  lectures  concerning  South  America  before  some 
of  the  most  exclusive  women’s  clubs.  In  three  years  she  became 
editorial  assistant  on  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Magazine,  pub¬ 
lished  in  English,  and  during  a  prolonged  absence  of  the  editor 
successfully  filled  that  position.  She  has  now  returned  to  Chile  and 
is  giving  her  best  to  the  education  of  girls  and  the  development  of 
the  feminist  movement. 

The  women  of  Chile  are  doing  all  kinds  of  work  to  help  improve 
the  social  conditions  of  women  and  children.  In  the  address  of 
Sr.  Salas  Edwards,  previously  referred  to,  he  made  the  following 
appeal,  which  is  really  a  description  of  what  the  women  of  Chile  are 
now  doing  in  their  various  organizations : 

Who  are  better  acquainted  than  you  with  the  miporable  habitations  of  the  majority 
of  the  laboring  people;  who  know  better  than  you  that  the  scarcity  of  food,  with  the 
aid  of  tuberculosis  and  the  social  evil,  is  w  eakenin;'  the  traditional  vigor  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes;  that  alcohol  and  gambling  wrest  from  the  hands  of  innumerable  laborers 
their  children’s  bread;  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  all  this,  the  number  of  those 
whom  natural  evolution  ought  to  select  as  the  best  fitted  to  rise  from  their  class  is 
very  limited,  instead  of  this  class  being  the  stream  to  replenish  the  higher  classes,  as 
in  the  great  democracies— this  being  a  phenomenon  which  in  itself  reveals  the  gravity 
of  our  social  ills? 

IIow,  without  the  cooperation  of  the  public  authorities,  can  we  foster  the  rapid 
improvement  of  dwellings  and  the  general  health,  and  how  can  we  honestly  apply 
the  existing  restrictions  upon  alcohol,  which  our  mayors  do  not  enforce,  if  there  be 
not  felt  in  our  municipalities,  as  in  other  countries,  the  direct  action  of  the  woman 
citizen  who  keeps  guard  over  the  family  and  the  rate;  and  how  shall  we  succeed  in 
securing,  without  her  decided  politkal  activity,  the  just  regulation  of  labor  and  the 
(‘stablishment  of  a  system  for  the  partici}  ation  of  the  working  man  in  the  benefits  of 
industry,  which  is  the  true  and  only  solution  of  this  artificial  antagonitm  of  interests? 

The  hour  for  doing  something  pressw,  although  the  political  lc*adei8  of  the  prmmt 
day  are  not  aware  of  its  passing.  You,  who  feel  and  comprehend  the  sufferings  of  this 
jwople,  are  the  ones  who  can  best  contribute  to  this  undertaking,  before  the  t’hilean 
masses  give  themselves  up  in  desperation  to  the  agitators,  and  before  the  industrials, 
beaten  by  exorbitant  demands,  close  their  workshops. 

If  your  activity  can  be  useful  in  contributing  to  internal  social  peace,  you  are  also 
well  aware  that  the  great  thinker.  President  Wilson,  has  sought  to  found  upon  the 
sentiments  of  women  future  international  tranquillity,  and  that,  in  order  to  remove 
the  threatening  dangers  of  a  new  armed  peace,  he  solicited,  in  the  conferences  at 
Versailles,  the  universal  recognition  of  the  right  of  w  oman  to  vote. 

In  the  happily-settlcKl  .\rgenti no-Chilean  question  the  attitude  of  the  women  of  the 
two  countries  was  a  noble  summons  to  harmony,  which  it  was  impossible  to  ignore 
and  which  caused  things  to  be  viewed  with  calmness. 

President  Alessandri,  recently  elected  on  a  reform  ticket,  is  an 
enthusiastic  friend  of  the  feminist  movement.  During  his  progressive 
administration  women  may  be  expected  to  gain  a  great  many  polit- 
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ical  rijjhts,  as  woll  as  to  liavt*  unhampi'ml  opportunity  in  rendoriiif' 
service  to  social  developineut. 

AKOENTINA. 

The  feminist  movement  of  Arfjentina  is  much  more  complex  and 
varied  than  that  in  any  other  South  American  country.  Buenos  Aires 
is  such  a  large  city,  and  there  are  so  many  different  national  and  social 
elements,  that  movements  here  can  not  be  analyzed  in  as  simple 
and  direct  fashion  as  in  other  Latin  American  centers. 

The  Socialist  Party  has  had  considerable  strength  in  Buenos  Aires 
for  a  number  of  years.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  soviet 
movement  has  developed  rapidly,  and  there  are  now  some  280,000 
inscribed  members  in  this  movement  among  the  laboring  classes. 
Many  of  these  are  women,  and  they  are  taking  a  very  active  part  in 
the  propagation  of  all  socialist  doctrines,  often  going  to  the  extremes 
of  bolshevism. 

The  Consejo  Xaeional  de  Mujeres  is  one  of  the  most  dignified  and 
jirogressive  of  the  women’s  organizations.  It  makes  a  careful  study 
of  women’s  movements  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  invites  dis¬ 
tinguished  lecturers  to  appear  before  it.  One  of  the  most  important 
lectures  delivered  before  this  body  recently  was  that  by  Dr.  Ernesto 
Quesada,  the  distinguished  Argentine  sociologist.  Those  wishing  a 
careful  and  conservative,  though  sympathetic,  pre.sentation  of  the 
feminist  movement  in  Argentina  would  do  well  to  read  this  lecture. 
Dr.  Quesada  advises  the  women  of  Argentina  to  work  first  on  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  and,  after  they  have  attained  eiiuality  before  the 
law,  then  to  take  up  the  matter  of  political  equality. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  all  Argentine  women’s  organizations  is 
the  Club  de  Madres  of  Buenos  Aires.  They  recently  held  their  fourth 
annual  “  baby  week”  in  the  Capital.  They  had  the  cooperation  of 
the  best  people  of  the  city,  including  merchants,  physicians,  and 
Government  officials.  A  large  building  in  the  heart  of  the  city  was 
placed  at  their  disposal  for  their  last  exhibit,  in  June,  1921.  They 
had  worked  out  all  kinds  of  charts,  showing  the  infant  mortality  rate 
and  the  proper  kind  of  nourishment  and  care  of  the  young  child,  and 
gave  out  all  kinds  of  information  along  these  lines  to  visitors,  to 
interest  them  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  organization.  One 
of  the  vital  statistic  charts  showed  that  more  babies  less  than  2 
years  of  age  died  in  1914,  in  Buenos  Aires,  than  the  total  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  2  and  30.  They  announced  the  movement  as  a 
campaign  of  education — not  an  institution  of  charity;  that  since  in 
-Vrgentina  out  of  every  8  children  who  are  born  1  does  not  live  to 
be  2  years  of  age,  or,  in  other  words,  43,800  children  less  than  2  years 
of  age  die  every  year,  the  Club  proposed  greatly  to  reduce  this  death 
rate.  The  competent  president  of  this  organization,  known  in  all 
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parts  of  Ar«?ontina  for  lior  interest  in  social  development,  is  Dr. 
Ernestina  liopez  do  Nelson,  the  wife  of  Prof.  Ernesto  Nelson,  who 
is  well  known  to  North  American  educationalists. 

Buenos  Aires  has  been,  with  llio  do  Janeiro,  one  of  the  worst 
centers  for  white-slave  trade.  Probably  for  that  reason  the  best 
women  of  the  city  have  become  particularly  interested  in  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  single  standard.  A  distinguished  Anglo-Argentine  lady, 
Senora  Blanca  C.  de  Ilume,  has  made  important  contributions  by 
her  writings  tow^ard  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

As  early  as  1912  w'e  find  that  some  of  the  farseeing  women  of  Buenos 
Aires  were  making  scientific  studies  of  the  condition  of  women 
workers.  Seilorita  Carolina  Muzilli  published  such  an  investigation 
for  an  exposition  on  social  service  in  Ghent,  Belgium,  which  was  highly 
commended  by  the  Government  officials  of  her  city.  Her  most 
interesting  survey  shows  that  ev^en  in  1919  there  was  a  large  number 
of  women  working  in  shoe  factories,  garment  factories,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  small  factories  in  Argentina.  As  far  as  statistics  were 
available,  there  were  showm  to  be  at  that  time  205,851  women  wage 
earners  in  factories  and  commercial  houses  of  Buenos  Aires.  These 
women  were  badly  underpaid,  having  to  work  long  hours  with  no 
privileges  whatever,  and  always  receiving  less  wages  than  men.  When 
Miss  Muzilli  began  her  investigations  she  found  prejudice  so  great  that 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  data  until  she  had  gotten  work  in  one  of 
the  factories.  For  several  months  she  continued  in  these  activities 
until  she  brought  out  this  remarkable  survey  of  the  condition  of 
working  women,  one  of  the  very  few'  scientific  studies  of  industrial 
conditions  for  women  ever  made  in  Latin  America. 

Argentine  law  establishes  a  difference  between  the  sexes  against 
w  oman.  The  law'  limits  her  condition,  excluding  her  from  the  man¬ 
agement  of  family  property,  which,  without  condition,  must  be  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  husband.  If  the  husband  w'astes  the  common 
property,  the  wife  may  solicit  separation  of  their  properties,  if  she 
has  not,  as  is  usually  the  custom  on  being  married,  assigned  to  her 
husband  all  property  rights.  The  woman  participates  in  the  increase 
in  value  of  the  family  property;  but  where  there  is  a  separation  of 
this  property  she  receives  her  personal  property  again  and  only  half 
of  the  increase.  Laws  grant,  under  certain  conditions,  the  separation 
of  man  and  wife,  but  incapacitates  them  from  marrying  again. 

The  following  are  the  demands  of  the  Woman’s  Rights  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Buenos  Aires: 

1.  That  all  laws  be  repealed  which  establish  a  difference  betw'een 
the  two  sexes  and  against  woman,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  become 
fully  competent  before  the  law'. 

2.  That  women  have  the  right  to  hold  public  office  and  especially  to 
become  members  of  the  national  and  regional  councils  on  education. 
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3.  The  estftblishinent  of  spoc-ial  courts  for  children  and  women. 

4.  I’assinj'  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  maternity  and  for  legiti¬ 
matizing  all  children. 

5.  That  all  legal  prostitution  be  abolished  and  that  the  single 
standard  for  both  sexes  be  established. 

6.  Eijuality  of  wages. 

7.  Equal  political  rights. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  which  has  been 
organized  in  Buenos  Aires  for  a  number  of  years,  has  done  much  to¬ 
ward  awakening  women  to  new  interests  in  life.  Although  suffering 
from  small  quarters,  they  have  gathered  round  them  a  number  of  the 
prominent  women  of  Argentina,  who  are  helping  them  in  the  conduct¬ 
ing  of  night  classes,  gymnasium,  cafeteria,  and  other  services  for 
girls  working  in  stores  and  offices,  and  in  the  study  of  the  general 
means  of  improving  the  womanhood  of  that  progressive  country. 

Among  the  many  activities  which  engage  the  attention  of  the 
women  of  Buenos  Aires  is  that  of  temperance.  This  has  come  to  be 
such  an  important  work  that  they  are  now  planning,  with  the  aid  of 
some  North  American  societies,  to  erect  a  temperance  building  in 
Buenos  Aires  which  shall  house  the  various  activities  along  these  lines. 

One  can,  therefore,  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  woman’s  work  for  woman  in  the  great  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 
The  Argentine  women  have  always  shown  themselves  to  be  full  of 
ideas.  It  was  a  woman  who  suggested  in  the  first  place  that  the  peace 
pact  between  Chile  and  Argentina  be  celebrated  by  the  erection  of  a 
statue  of  Christ  on  the  boundar}'  line  between  the  two  countries. 
Thus  the  wonderful  statue  of  “The  (dirist  of  the  Andes,”  made  out 
of  the  very  cannon  which  were  to  have  been  used  by  these  countries 
in  destroying  one  another,  now  stands  in  its  commanding  isolation  on 
the  lofty  Andes  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  monuments  in  the 
world. 

IKUOUAY. 

Uruguay  is  probably  the  most  liberal  of  all  the  South  American 
countries — most  willing  to  try  new  ideas.  It  is  therefore  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  a  very  large  circle  of  women  in  Montevideo  who  arc 
active  in  all  kind  of  movements  for  the  betterment  of  their  people. 
Uruguay  is  the  only  country  in  I^atin  America  that  has  a  woman’s 
university.  Une  of  the  best  woman’s  magazines  has  long  been  pub¬ 
lished  there.  The  headquarters  of  the  Continental  Temperance 
Society,  which  was  organized  by  Uruguayan  women,  is  located  in 
Montevideo.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  this  progressive  little 
country  become  the  first  of  South  America  to  grant  votes  to  women. 
President  Baltasar  Brum,  himself  a  young  progressive  of  a  marked 
character,  in  discussing  this  question  recently,  said: 
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With  very  little  understandin}'  of  the  matter,  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  triumph 
of  feminism  will  destroy  the  fundamental  morality  of  the  family  and  of  sooiety.  To 
contradict  such  an  assertion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  this  has  not  happened 
in  any  of  the  countries  which  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  political  equality  of  both 
sexes.  Women  vote  in  England,  (lermany,  I>enmark,  Austria.  Switzerland,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  I'nited  States,  and  Canada,  etc.,  without  having  originated  the  calamities 
announced  by  the  {H'ssimist.  In  regard  to  this  matter  it  would  be  well  to  study  the 
situation  of  women  in  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries.  In  the  latter  women 
are  certainly  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  consideration.  They  participate 
actively,  on  an  e(iuality  with  men.  in  all  subjects  of  general  interest.  Their  homes 
lose  nothing  in  the  matter  of  comfort,  morality,  and  wholesome  joy  in  comparison  with 
Catholic  homes,  and  their  children  are  cared  for  with  no  less  love  and  solicitude  and 
certainly  with  more  prevision  than  Catholic  children.  The  ix)litical  activities  of  the 
Protestant  women  have  not,  therefore,  destroyed  the  fundamental  morality  of  society 
nor  have  they  disturbed  the  happiness  of  the  family. 

President  Brum  is  the  author  of  a  projected  law,  now  Vteing  ener¬ 
getically  discussed  by  the  I'ruguaynn  Congress,  which  aims  at 
nothing  less  than  the  granting  of  complete  civil,  political,  and  legal 
rights  to  the  women  of  that  nation.  The  projected  law  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  con¬ 
vened  in  general  assembly,  hereby  decree; 

Article  1.  We  recognize  the  right  of  women  to  vote  in  person  or  by  proxy  in  both 
national  and  municipal  elections. 

Art.  2.  We  recognize  as  belonging  to  women  the  rights  and  duties  established 
for  men  by  the  electoral  laws. 

Art.  3.  Women  are  equal  to  men  before  the  law,  whether  civil  or  penal. 

Art.  4. — All  provisions  contrary  to  the  present  law,  except  No.  3  of  Article  187 
and  Article  112  of  the  Civil  Code,  are  hereby  set  aside. 

BRAZIL. 

The  remarkable  development  of  the  desire  among  the  women  of 
Brazil  to  get  away  from  their  old  restrictions  and  to  be  of  real  service 
to  their  country,  may  be  seen  in  the  development  of  the  Young 
Women’s  (’hristian  Association  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  was  established 
in  1920.  In  the  celebration  of  its  first  annivereary,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  it  was  able  to  report  1,200  members.  The  press  of  Brazil  often 
carries  important  articles  concerning  women.  Recently  a  bill  was 
proposed  in  the  National  Senate  to  give  women  the  vote.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  the  “Jornal  do  Commercio,”  the  most  important 
daily  in  Brazil,  an  article  covering  a  page  was  given  over  to  an 
argument  for  women’s  rights.  As  is  there  said,  '•  Only  one  of  the 
Latin-American  countries,  Costa  Rica,  in  Central  America,  has  given 
the  vote  to  women.  In  no  South  American  country  has  she  yet 
gained  this  right.  Brazil  ought  to  lead  in  doing  this  thing  which 
most  of  the  progressive  countries  of  the  world  have  already  done.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  demonstrations  of  the  change  in  atti¬ 
tude  in  South  America  toward  women  was  the  recent  visit  of  the 
president  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  North 
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Ainoricu,  Miss  Anna  Gordon.  Miss  Gortlon  was  loceivtal  not  only 
by  the  most  distinguished  women  in  each  <d  the  countries,  hut  hy 
the  higliest  (lovernment  otiicials,  inchnlin^  the  Presidents  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  countries  she  visited.  In  Peru  she  was  "iven  a  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  famous  I’nivei’sity  of  San  Marc()s,  the  oldest  university 
on  the  American  Gontinent  and  until  recently  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
servative.  In  Ghile  she  was  also  received  in  the  Salon  de  Honor  of 
the  university,  was  invited  to  the  homes  of  the  best  families,  received 
hy  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  given  every  honor  that  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitor  could  he  given.  In  Buenos  Aires  the  principal 
women  of  the  city  gave  her  a  reception  at  the  Pla/.a  Hotel,  where  the 
bishop  of  the  Gatholic  Ghurch  and  the  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Ghurch  appeared  side  hyside,  on  the  same  platform,  to  advocate 
])rohihition.  A  great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Goldn  theater,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  theaters  in  the  world,  where  every  nation  was  rep¬ 
resented  in  tahleau.x  advocating  the  cause  of  prohibition.  In  Monte¬ 
video  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  same  honoi’s  were  shown  this  modest 
little  woman. 

The  limitation  of  space  for  this  article  has  been  reached,  yet 
hardly  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  indicating  the  important  organi¬ 
zations  and  the  attractive  women  lea<lers  of  the  southern  continent. 

Students  of  Latin  American  social  and  political  history  will  have 
noticed  that  while  change  may  he  dillicult  to  bring  about,  once 
started  it  can  run  the  whole  gauntlet  of  transformation  over  night. 
It  is  clear  that  none  of  the  three  movements  mentioned  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  article  will  he  compelled  to  go  through  the  long  battles 
for  recognition  that  have  been  necessary  in  other  countries  where 
their  influence  is  now  universally  recognized.  With  the  experience 
of  others  before  them  they  will  leap  into  prominence  very  rapidly. 
And  here  is  found  both  their  power  for  good  and  for  evil.  The  world 
would  indeed  he  much  the  poorer  if  it  should  lose  the  charming 
modesty,  the  beautiful  femininity,  the  attractive  reserve,  the  devo¬ 
tion  to  home  and  family  which  have  made  Latin  American  women 
admired  the  world  over.  F'ortunately  the  danger  of  a  very  radical 
feminist  movement  in  countries  where  for  centuries  certain  restrictions 
have  been  woman’s  greatest  protection  is  fully  recognized  by  the 
women  of  these  lands. 

Not  only  modesty  in  conduct,  hut  intelligence  in  improving  social, 
economic,  and  educational  conditions,  rather  than  a  vulgar  campaign 
for  ‘‘women’s  rights,”  mark  the  attractive  personalities  and  per¬ 
suasive  programs  which  are  guiding  the  women  of  South  America 
toward  taking  their  share  in  the  world’s  work  and  bringing  their 
influence  to  hear  in  the  solution  of  the  world’s  problems. 
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TIIK  actual  stajjc  of  progress  in  the  preparation  for  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  ('entennial  Exposition  presents  the  interesting  aspect 
of  a  brilliant  architectural  contest. 

The  general  direction  of  the  work  continues  in  the  hands  of 
the  municipal  prefect,  Dr.  ('arlos  Sampaio,  who  is  putting  forth  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  to  insure  the  success  of  the  coming  event. 
His  immediate  aids  are  Messrs.  Alfredo  de  Niemeyer,  chief  of  the 
building  offices;  Kocha  Faria,  supervisor  of  construction;  Octavio 
Moreira  Penna,  in  charge  of  matters  connected  with  civil  engineering 
and  materials.  All  these  gentlemen  are  well-known  engineers  and 
were  chosen  for  the  present  task  in  view  of  their  high  standing  in 
that  profession. 

The  execution  of  the  artistic  work,  including  architecture,  sculp¬ 
ture,  decorations,  painting,  etc.,  constitutes  a  veritable  artistic  con¬ 
test  carried  on  h}'  Messi’s.  Morales  de  los  Rios,  father  and  son,  Archime¬ 
des  Memoria,  ('uchet,  (lastao  Bahiano,  ('hamhelain  Brothers,  Nestor 
de  Figueiredo,  San  duan,  Kehacci,  Armando  de  Oliveira,  Julio 
('ellini,  H.  J.  Pujol,  Jr.,  and  manj’  others  whose  achievement  is  a  credit 
to  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  they  are  graduates. 

About  4,()00  laborers,  divided  into  gangs,  are  working  day  and 
night  with  might  and  main.  Ami  yet,  notwithstanding  the  epoch- 
making  speed  with  which  the  various  national  pavilions  and  the  more 
massive  buildings  are  being  put  up,  there  is  everywhere  visible  the 
most  punctilious  care  to  combine  absolute  thoroughness  with  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  in  every  part.  The  pavilion  being  put  up  for  the 
Departments  of  ('ommunications  and  Agriculture,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Morales  de  los  Rios,  is  an  instance  in  point. 

In  front  of  the  park  are  the  sites  of  the  permanent  buildings  which 
are  to  be  erected  by  England  and  France,  and  which  those  nations 
will  present  to  Brazil  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

The  whole  length  of  Avenida  Wilson  will  be  lined  with  foreign 
pavilions  facing  a  thoroughfare  30  meters  (100  feet)  in  width. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Exhibition  will  be  on  the  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  in  front  of  Monroe  Palace.  In  the  last-mentioned  building 
will  be  installed  post  offices,  telegraph  offices,  and  accommodations 
for  the  press. 
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The  monumental  north  arch,  in  the  Brazilian  colonial  style,  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Morales  de  los  Rios.  Its  decorations  are  inspired  by  the 
flora,  fauna,  and  ethnography  of  Brazil,  and  constitute  a  splendid 
review  of  the  material  and  historical  past  of  Brazil.  A  feature  of  the 
arch  which  is  worthy  of  particular  attention  is  the  varied  use  of  tiles 
representing  Brazilian  plant  life,  and  a  series  of  wonderful  shields 
bearing  the  heraldic  arms  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  amusement  park,  designed  by  Morales  de  los  Rios,  will  be  a 
veritable  palace  of  enchantment  from  the  splendor  of  its  installa¬ 
tions  and  the  endless  variety  of  its ‘diversions. 

The  Palace  of  Festivals  and  Lectures,  designed  by  Mr.  Archi¬ 
medes  Memoria,  is  a  pentagonal  building  forming  an  immense  hall 
100  feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet  high  surmounted  by  a  dome  and 
surrounded  with  galleries.  Two  intersecting  passages  furnish  light 
for  the  various  dependencies. 

The  installation  of  sculpture  is  well  advanced.  Here  will  be  found 
such  distinguished  sculptors  as  Cunha  e  Mello,  Magalhaes  Correa, 
Lacombe,  and  Kanto. 

The  old  army  barracks  of  the  Trem  have  been  remodeled  in  the 
colonial  style  and  will  constitute  the  Palace  of  the  Industries. 

The  Palace  of  the  States  is  an  immense  pile  of  reinforced  cement, 
seven  stories  in  height,  which  was  constructed  for  the  Companhia  de 
Cimento  Armado  by  the  Paulistan  architect  Pujol,  sunior.  This 
building  is  to  house  the  exhibits  of  the  various  States  of  Brazil. 

The  Administration  Pavilion,  designed  by  Mr.  Rebecehi,  is  a  unique 
and  charming  specimen  of  modern  architecture.  It  has  two  floors, 
both  of  which  are  provided  with  spacious  salons. 

The  Palace  of  Minor  Industries,  the  work  of  Nestor  de  Figueiredo 
and  San  Juan,  is  another  splended  example  of  native  architecture. 
This  pavilion  covers  a  front  of  nearly  200  feet  and  will  be  in  the  style 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Without  sacrificing  the  unity  of  classic 
proportions,  the  architects  have  succeeded  in  investing  this  building 
with  a  genuinely  national  character,  not  omitting  even  the  broad 
eaves  and  the  comfortable  verandas  of  colonial  days. 

The  Pavilion  of  Fisheries  and  Game,  designed  by  Mr.  Armando  de 
Oliveira,  is  being  constructed  at  the  market  landing.  It  is  a  fine 
building  in  colonial  stjde,  but  original  in  the  fact  that  it  stands  on 
wooden  piles. 

The  buildings  mentioned  are  those  on  which  the  work  is  most 
advanced.  There  are  others,  also  very  interesting,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

The  Diario  Oficial  is  publishing  a  call  for  tenders  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  passengers  in  Japanese  cars  about  the  exposition  grounds. 
Tenders  have  also  been  invited  for  the  establishment  of  bars,  caf6s, 
kiosks,  and  amusement  booths  on  the  grounds. 


(’ONCiRESS  OF  CHILD  AVEI,FARE. 
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There  is  a  interest  in  the  prizes  which  are  to  constitute 

the  tombola  of  the  exhibition,  the  privileges  of  which  are  secured 
through  the  “independence  bonds”  or  Bonus  da  Independencia. 
Among  these  prizes  we  might  mention  the  one  presented  by  the 
firm  Casa  Oscar  Machado — a  splendid  piece  of  mahogany  furniture 
with  bronze  inlay,  containing  a  silver  table  service  of  great  value. 
The  American  Chamber  of  ('ommerce  has  kindly  consented  to  keep 
these  independence  bonds  in  its  office  in  order  to  facilitate  their  pur¬ 
chase  by  members  of  the  American  colony. 

In  conclusion,  the  official  awards  by  the  jury  of  judges  include  the 
grand  prize  diploma,  the  honor  diploma,  the  gold  medal  diploma, 
and  the  bronze  medal  diploma. 


active  preparations  are  under  way  for  the  celebration,  in 
Kio  de  Janeiro,  of  the  Third  Pan  American  Congress  of 
Child  Welfare,  which  will  take  place  August  27  to  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1922,  in  connection  with  the  official  program  commem¬ 
orating  the  centenary  of  Brazilian  independence.  The  organizing 
committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Aloysio  de  Castro,  includes  Drs.  ().  de 
Oliveira,  F.  de  Magalhiles,  N.  Gurgel,  A.  Peixoto,  D.  E.  Pedreira  de 
Mello,  M.  Filho,  C.  Monnlo,  I).  Nabuco  de  Abreu,  A.  de  Faria,  E.  do 
Xascimiento  Silva,  and  A.  de  Kezende.  Official  delegates  to  this 
congress  have  been  designated  by  Argentina,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Paraguay,  and  Venezuela.  Among  the  medical  subjects  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  are;  The  feeding  of  infants  and  related  disorders;  cerebral 
tumors;  alcoholism;  infant  pathology;  encephalitic  syndromes  in 
children;  epidemic  or  contagious  encephalitis;  infantile  tuberculosis; 
infantile  acidosis;  and  dysentery. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  sessions  of  the  First  Brazilian  Child 
Welfare  Convention  will  be  held  conjointly  with  those  of  the  Pan 
American  Congress. 

Among  other  international  congresses  to  be  held  in  Kio  de  Janeiro 
in  connection  with  the  centenary  celebration  may  be  mentioned  the 
International  Congress  of  Engineers,  the  Twentieth  International 
Congress  of  Americanists,  and  the  Congress  of  American  Historj’. 


liy  Patrick  Vaux. 

IONCi  may  it  he  ere  naval  hostilities  are  fought  out  off  the 
coasts  of  the  great  American  Kepuhlie,  even  in  such  minor 
degree  as  experienced  during  the  Cireat  War  in  the  U-hoats’ 
sporadic  raids.  Yet  away  down  the  littoral  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  to  the  southward  the  “real  thing”  has  been  encountered, 
and  in  several  instances  has  left  a  mark  in  naval  history.  The 
war  between  Chile  and  Peru  (1879-1881)  *  ♦  *  brought  f()rth 

so  admirable  and  staunch  a  sea  ollicer  as  Admiral  Miguel  Grau — 
he  that  in  the  lluascnr  engaged  two  superior  Chilean  battleships, 
and  made  the  stinitest  fight  in  modern  naval  history  prior  to  the 
1914  outbreak.  Apart  from  the  line  heroism  it  educed,  this  engage¬ 
ment  is  of  interest  to  all  concerned  in  .sea  power,  for  it  drives  home 
the  truth  which  was  soon  realize<l  in  the  late  war — the  value  of 
speed,  superior  speed,  in  securing  the  mastery  »)f  the  sea.  Superior 
speed  is  as  needful  as  superior  strength  in  armor  and  armament. 

For  some  days  previous  to  October  8,  1879,  Admiral  Grau  with  the 
Iluascar,  and  the  I^nioti,  a  steam  corvette,  had  been  continuing  his 
operations,  menacing  the  ports  of  Chile,  and  interru])ting  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  troops  and  stores  and  Chilean  sea  trade.  In  the  very 
early  morning  of  the  8th  he  sighted  the  Blanco  Encalada  and  Cox'a- 
domja,  together  with  the  Mafias  Consirto  but,  hampered  by  strict 
instructions  forbidding  him  to  risk  Peru’s  two  sole  effective  units, 
he  refused  the  great  advantage  given  him  and  made  into  the  south¬ 
west  at  full  speed.  At  o.4()  finding  the  enemy  were  falling  fast  astern, 
he  gave  orders  to  steer  northwanl,  an<l  being  nearly  worn  out  he 
went  down  to  his  stateroom  and  slept.  It  was  his  last  sleep. 

At  7.1o  that  morning  the  Iluascar  sighted  rising  smoke  in  the  north¬ 
west,  and  standing  over  to  reconnoiter  found  the  Almirante  Cochrane, 
Lon',  and  O'l/uff/ins,  forming  the  (’hileans’  second  division,  in  search 
of  her.  Grau  on  having  been  aroused  headed  for  eastward,  and 
put  his  engines  at  full  speed.  Though  some  five  weeks  previously 
he  had  asked  in  vain  that  his  battleship  be  sent  to  ('allao  for  overhaul, 
her  bottom  being  now  very  foul  and  speed  impaired,  he  was  confident 
that  at  her  10.75  kn()ts,  the  I'nion  steaming  12,  he  could  evade  an 
encounter.  Some  minutes  later,  on  the  Peruvian  flag  oflicei- 
j)erceiving  the  Almirante  Cochrane  was  finding  his  heels,  he  flagged 
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the  rnion  to  make  for  Ariea.  The  O'llUjglm  and  tlie  Loa  chased  her 
all  day  and  until  night  fell,  hut  could  not  bring  her  to  action. 

Meantime  the  two  (’hilean  battleships,  Almirante  Cochmne  ami  the 
Jilanco  Encalada,  were  conv’erging  on  the  Jliiancar  as  she  sought  to 
escape  into  the  northeast.  At  9.10  the  Almirante  Cochrane  was 
within  4,000  yards,  and  capable  of  crossing  the  Peruvian’s  bows, 
the  men  of  which  therefore  were  sent  to  their  (juarters.  The  admiral, 
alone,  went  abaft  and  into  the  conning  tower. 

The  Peruvian  commander  in  chief  can  not  be  held  entirely  respon¬ 
sible  for  having  been  caught  between  the  pincers  of  the  Chilean’s 


ADMIRAL  MICI  EI.  (iRAf.  ADMIRAL  JUAN  JOSE  l.ATORRE. 

two  divisions.  Not  only  were  his  forces  deficient  in  scouts,  and 
lacked  organized  communications,  but  naval  affairs  were  being  woe¬ 
fully  mismanaged  by  General  Prado,  who  personally  was  on  hostile 
terms  with  the  commander  in  chief  owing  to  the  latter’s  methods  of 
thoroughness  and  initiative. 

The  Ilnaftcar,  of  1,1.30  tons  displacement,  1,200  horsepower,  and 
a  complement  of  200  officers  and  men,  carried  two  10-inch  muzzle- 
loaders  mounted  in  a  turret  well  forward,  one  40-pounder  on  each 
beam,  and  one  12-pounder  on  her  afterdeck,  together  with  a  Gatling 
in  her  top.  Her  side  armor  was  4i-inch,  and  turret  from  54  to  7  inch 
steel.  Tlie  Chileans  were  of  much  heavier  tonnage.  Eacli  dis¬ 
placed  3,500  tons,  were  protecteil  by  8-inch  armor  on  their  batteries 
and  9-inch  amidships  on  the  water  line  belt,  and  had  a  protective 
deck  of  from  2  to  3  inch  steel.  Their  main  armaments  of  si.\  5-inch 
rifles  were  mounted  inside  a  central  box  battery.  It  has  to  be  noted 
also,  that  the  “dead  sectors’’  of  the  circle  of  which  the  middle  of  the 
Huascar's  turret  was  the  center  were,  one  of  40®  forward  and  50° 


Lot  Combaiet  Natalet. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ANGAMOS,  OCTOBER  8,  1879. 

In  the  rorej;round  is  the  Almirante  Cochrane,  in  the  renter  the  Huaecar,  and  in  the  backiiround  the  Blanco  Enealada. 
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abaft  the  turret — one-fourth  of  the  entire  circle.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  (’hileans  could  each  bring  to  bear  three  heavy  guns  on  the  beam, 
four  heavy  guns  forward,  or  tw'o  guns  aft,  and  had  no  “  dead  sectors.” 
While  they  could  always  bring  some  of  their  pieces  to  bear  on  the 
Iliiascar,  she  in  many  positions  could  bring  her  guns  to  bear  on  them 
only  through  sheering.  Her  conning  tower,  hexagonal  in  shape, 

by  8  feet  wide  and  some  o  feet  long,  was  of  3-inch  steel  backed  by 
S-inch  teak.  Its  top  was  uncovered  though  sheltered  by  the  navi¬ 
gating  bridge.  Placed  between  the  smokestack  and  the  turret,  it 
was  a  death  trap. 

The  ('hilean  battleships,  which  were  faster  than  the  Huasvar,  and 
commanded  by  most  capable  officers,  under  Flag  Officer  Commander 
Latorre,  presented  a  very  formidable  obstacle  to  the  Iluascar'x 
escape.  The  Peruvians,  however,  had  full  confidence  in  their  com¬ 
mander  in  chief.  Quiet,  unassuming,  but  exacting  strict  discipline 
and  routine.  Admiral  Don  Miguel  Grau,  a  native  of  Piura,  was  a 
naval  officer  of  the  highest  capacity  and  bravery.  His  men  w’or- 
shipped  him.  Their  stubl)orn  fight  after  his  death  testifies  to  his 
influence.  Not  Grau,  but  the  inefficient  naval  organization  and  direc¬ 
tion  against  which  he  strove  in  vain  brought  defeat  to  the  Ilumcar. 
Had  the  gallant  officer’s  previous  advice  been  acted  upon,  the  fight 
of  Angamos,  if  not  the  course  of  the  war,  might  have  had  a  different 
ending. 

At  0.25,  when  the  engagement  was  opened,  the  Blanco  Encalada  was 
5  miles  astern,  the  Comdonqa  was  still  at  a  hopeless  distance,  but  the 
Almirante  Cochrane  only  3,000  yards  off  the  IVruvian’s  port  shoulder. 
It  was  then  that  the  turret  ship  opened  fire  with  her  10-inch 
guns.  The  first  projectile  went  wide.  The  second,  ricocheting,  hit 
the  unarmored  part  of  the  Almirante  Cochrane's  bows,  wrecked  the 
forecastle  galley,  and  fell  unexploded  on  her  fore  deck.  Not  till  she 
was  within  2,000  yards  did  the  Chilean  return  the  fire:  then  her 
broadside  broke  out,  the  projectiles  sweeping  across  the  Iluascar. 
One  shell  pierced  the  port  armor,  entered  the  turret  chamber,  set 
fire  to  the  woodwork,  and  killed  and  wounded  12  seamen  working 
the  winches  turning  the  turret  overhead.  The  turret  tracks  were 
jammed  with  wreckage,  and  for  10  minutes  the  10-inch  pieces  were 
out  of  action.  Meantime  the  Almirante  Cochrane  took  a  wide  curve, 
and  came  on  a  course  almost  parallel  with  her  foe.  One  of  the 
Hnascar's  .‘JOO-pound  Palliser  chilled  shells  ruptured  her  starboard 
side  armor,  but  did  no  serious  damage. 

The  Chilean  flag  officer  made  effective  use  of  his  battleship.  Sta¬ 
tioning  her  astern  of  the  enemy  some  1,300  yards,  he  brought  all  guns 
bearing  into  group-firing  and  from  the  three  military  tops  of  his  bar- 
kentine-rigged  vessel  he  directed  a  sharp  fire  reinforcing  the  Norden- 
feldts  on  his  bridge  and  forward  superstructure.  The  Peruvians  were 
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cut  down  at  their  unprotected  gun  positions,  the  latter  becoming 
untenable.  The  gun  crews  were  driven  below  to  take  shelter  behind 
armor. 

At  9.40  a.  m.,  when  the  two  thundering  battleships  were  almost 
abeam  of  each  other,  Admiral  Grau  made  up  his  mind  to  ram,  and  the 
Uuascar  swerved  to  port  sharply.  The  Almirante  Cochrane  turned 
to  port  also,  and  evaded  the  blow.  Five  minutes  later  a  shell  from 
the  Chilean  struck  the  top  of  the  conning  tower,  burst  inside  it,  and 
blew  the  gallant  Peruvian  commander  in  chief  to  atoms.  The  right 
foot  was  the  lai^est  piece  of  this  fine  officer’s  body  that  could  be 
found.  Part  of  the  projectile  disabled  the  fighting  wheel  below  the 
tower  and  separated  from  it  by  a  wooden  grating;  and  the  vessel 
swerved  to  starboard.  Officers  hurried  to  the  disaster,  and  groping 
through  the  smoke  and  darkness  at  the  base  of  the  tower  came  upon 
the  body  of  Lieutenant  Ferr^,  navigating  lieutenant,  killed  by  the 
concussion  of  the  explosion  as  he  had  stood  at  the  fighting  wheel. 

While  repairs  were  being  effected  on  the  steering  gear,  the  turret- 
ship  fell  away  to  starboard,  the  Almirante  Cochrane  keeping  abeam  of 
her.  As  the  Peruvians  were  training  their  10-inch  guns  upon  her  a 
shell  perforated  the  turret  and  burst  with  terrific  force,  yet  without 
damaging  the  guns.  “Reliefs”  immediately  remanned  them.  The 
Almirante  Cochrane,  sheeted  in  smoke  and  flame,  kept  up  a  steady  fire 
of  concentrated  broadsides  on  the  Huascar's  turret  and  upper  works. 
The  Peruvians’  superstructure  was  shot  away.  Her  boats  were 
smashed  into  splinters,  and  davits,  ventilators,  chain  plates,  bul¬ 
warks  and  rails  twisted  and  pulverized.  Her  capstan  was  carried 
overboard  by  a  projectile  striking  it.  Lieutenant  Rodriguez,  when 
looking  out  of  the  port  gun  aperture  of  the  turret,  had  his  head  blown 
off  by  a  shell.  The  ward  rooms  and  cabins  were  crowded  with 
wounded  and  dying.  But  their  comrades,  now  under  Commander 
Aguirre,  remained  at  their  posts,  the  firemen  showing  conspicuous 
coolness. 

The  Almirante  Cochrane  sought  to  ram.  Discharging  her  star¬ 
board  forward  gun,  she  steamed  down,  but  missed,  and  slid  past  5 
yards  astern  of  the  Peruvian,  firing  heavily.  A  shell  penetrated  the 
Iluascar's  starboard  quarter,  blew  a  gap  in  the  lower  deck,  and  she 
had  her  steering  gear  wrecked  again.  The  turret  ship  staggered  to 
starboard  while  steering  tackle  was  being  rerigged,  and  was  hit  amid¬ 
ships  in  the  engine  room,  though  the  machinery  was  not  damaged. 
When  brought  under  control,  she  steered  badly,  and  had  to  be  conned 
by  Commander  Aguerre  from  one  of  the  turret  sighting  hoods,  orders 
being  pas.sed  below  to  the  turret,  and  thence  to  the  lower  deck  and  aft 
by  messenger.  Again  the  Chilean  tried  to  ram,  but  the  Peruvian 
evaded  her,  and  the  Almirante  Cochrane  narrowly  escaped  collision 
with  the  Blanco  Encalada,  now  coming  into  the  engagement,  and  was 
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raked  by  the  Iluascar's  fire.  The  broadside  of  the  Blanco  Encalada 
swept  the  Peruvian’s  stem.  The  gout  of  shells  wTecked  wardroom, 
and  cabins,  killing  many  of  the  wounded,  together  with  the  men  at 
the  extemporized  steering  gear  in  her  aftmost  cabin,  and  rupturing 
the  5-inch  steel  bulkhead. 

The  wounded  Peruvians  were  carried  through  the  narrow  hatchways 
and  down  the  ladders  into  the  stokehold,  and  placed  for  safety  in  the 
bunkers.  Huddled  together  upon  the  coals  in  that  suffocatingly  hot 
atmosphere,  black  with  coal  dust  and  the  horrors  of  forthcoming 
doom,  they  awaited  the  end.  Says  one  of  the  engine  room  crew,  “  Not 
a  whimper  came  from  them.  We  were  Gran’s  own  men!” 

The  Peruvian  flagship  was  now  holding  erraticallj'  eastward. 
She  was  out  of  control,  her  mast  was  shattered,  smokestack  and 
conning  tower  were  mere  scrap  metal.  Her  guns  were  all  out  of 
action;  only  the  port  muzzle-loader  of  the  turret  could  be  fired. 
Smoke,  soot,  and  the  fumes  of  burning  woodwork  filled  the  boiler 
room  and  bunkers,  and  spread  in  thick  clouds  along  the  lower  deck. 
The  water  in  one  of  the  boilers  falling  too  low  because  of  the  wrecked 
“feed”  tubes  became  burnt  through,  and  immense  volumes  of 
steam  sizzling  through  the  gaps  in  the  ruptured  hull  made  the  Chileans 
think  the  stokehold  was  wrecked.  The  firing  died  down,  for  the 
Ilnascar's  flag  being  shot  away,  it  was  believed  she  had  surrendered. 
But  a  seaman  ran  along  her  crumpled  afterdeck  and  hoisted  fresh 
colors  at  the  gaff.  Immediately  the  raging  of  the  Chileans’  guns 
broke  the  murky  silence. 

An  8-inch  shell  lopped  on  to  the  breech  of  the  disabled  starboard 
10-inch  gun  and  filled  the  turret  with  dead  and  dying.  Not  a  man 
escaped,  including  Commander  Aguirre,  who  was  horribly  mutilated, 
sawed  to  pieces  by  the  chips  and  splinters  of  metal. 

The  Iluascar  by  now  was  on  fire  in  her  upper  and  lower  decks,  in 
particular  over  the  foiward  magazine.  Her  hull  above  water  looked 
as  if  gigantic  picks  and  pickaxes  had  been  plied  upon  it,  tearing  it 
out  of  shape.  Fires  were  falling  off  in  the  boiler  room  and  she  was 
losing  speed.  Yet  her  fourth  officer.  Lieutenant  Garezon,  now  in 
command,  held  her  up  to  resistance. 

“  We  were  Grau’s  own  men!” 

In  the  battered  turret  the  human  remains  clogging  the  port  gun 
were  cleared  away  and  a  fresh  crew  brought  it  into  action.  Firing 
spasmodically  the  Ilnascar  lurched  about,  escaping  the  Almirante 
Cochrane's  renewed  endeavor  to  ram  as  if  she  were  a  human  thing 
endued  with  instinct  to  live.  It  was  now  the  Chilean  flag  officer  who 
signaled  the  Blanco  Encalada,  and  the  two  battleships  took  up 
station  to  port  and  starboard  of  their  enemy  and  plied  her  with  their 
broadsides.  By  tbis  time  the  Covadonga  was  within  range  and  also 
opened  fire  with  her  two  70-pounders. 
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A  few  minutes  later,  at  10.50  a.  m.,  Lieutenant  Garezon  and  the 
few  surviving  executive  officers  on  board  the  Iluascar  recognized 
their  fate.  Orders  were  passed  to  the  engine  room  to  open  sea-cocks 
and  sink  the  ship.  On  deck  towels  and  handkerchiefs  w'ere  waved, 
whereupon  immediately  the  firing  ceased.  When  the  Chilean  boats 
boarded  her,  Lieutenant  Simpson  of  the  Blanco  Encalada  on  hurry¬ 
ing  beloAv,  revolver  in  hand,  found  the  Huascar's  engineers  at  work 
on  the  bonnet  of  the  main  injection  valve  and  already  up  to  their 
knees  in  water.  In  five  minutes  she  would  have  been  settling  to 
the  bottom,  for  already  she  had  between  4  and  5  feet  of  water  in 
her  hold  and  many  of  the  shot  holes  in  her  sides  were  coming  awash. 
As  the  sea  was  calm  and  the  pumps  were  in  order  it  did  not  take 
long  to  free  the  prize  from  water  and  to  put  out  the  fires.  During 
that  afternoon  the  Huascar  was  escorted  into  the  neighboring  port 
of  Mejillones,  where  she  was  temporarily  repaired  before  leaving  for 
Valparaiso. 

During  the  action  that  lasted  some  90  minutes  she  had,  out  of  her 
crew  of  200  men,  a  casualty  list  of  90  killed  or  wounded,  her  four 
senior  officers,  inclusive  of  Admiral  Grau,  being  killed  outright.  Her 
opponents  suffered  some  20  per  cent  loss  in  personnel  and  remained 
wholly  seaworthy. 

Seldom  has  any  ship  of  war  of  any  nation  made  a  more  obstinate 
defense. 

“We  were  Grau’s  own  men!”  Not  often  does  any  officer  render 
such  a  splendid  proof  of  his  worth  and  influence.  His  few  remains 
were  buried  at  Santiago  with  full  military  honors,  and  throughout 
Chile  as  well  as  Peru  and  Bolivia  his  death  brought  forth,  universally, 
expressions  of  signal  regret. 

It  is  notew'orthy  that  many  of  the  deductions  of  Lieutenant  Mason, 
United  States  Navy,  in  his  official  report,  as  eyewitness,  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  on  this  engagement,  became  subsequently  embodied 
in  the  United  States  Navy. 
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By  Theodore  C.  Lyster,  M.  D. 

Of  the  International  Health  Board,  Director  of  Yellow  Fever  Control  for  Me.rico  and 

Central  America. 

SINCE  the  middle  of  the  last  century  we  have  seen  many  differ¬ 
ent  methods  employed  in  the  attempt  to  adjust  our  inter¬ 
national  relations  with  American  republics.  Too  often  we 
have  resorted  to  threats  in  the  form  of  ultimatums,  and  even, 
at  rare  intervals,  to  the  use  of  armed  forces.  Following  the  Spanish 
War  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  our  position  in 
Latin  America  was  one  of  extreme  delicacy.  Relations  were  even 
more  tautly  drawn  by  our  intervention  in  1914  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  a  neighboring  republic. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  in  Latin  American  countries  before,  during, 
and  since  the  recent  war  can  not  help  but  observe  the  change  in  their 
attitude  toward  us. 

Two  great  educational  factors,  together  with  the  lesson  of  the  w'ar, 
have  done  much  to  crystallize  opinion  in  the  Americas.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  influence  exerted  by  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  far  more  effective  even  as  an  object  lesson  than  as  a  sanitary 
or  engineering  feat.  Its  teachings  were  carried  to  the  furthest  and 
simplest  of  isolated  American  homes.  The  second  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Pan-American  Union  founded  on  the  ideal  of  equal  in¬ 
ternational  rights;  offering  a  neutral  zone  as  a  place  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  inter-American  relations,  and  acting  as  a  distributing  agency 
for  data  valuable  as  common  knowledge. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  there  developed  a  universal  read¬ 
justment,  and  antagonistic  influences  were  either  obliterated  or 
materially  lessened.  Almost  immediately  an  invitation  was  sent 
broadcast  to  all  nations  to  resume  closer  international  relations  and 
to  make  reconstruction  possible.  Toward  the  close  of  1918,  Ecuador 
was  one  of  the  first  Latin  iVmerican  nations  to  materially  change  her 
international  policy.  vShe  now  invited,  instead  of  resisted,  foreign 
assistance  in  the  development  of  her  national  resources.  Sanitary 
conditions,  however,  in  her  chief  port  were  such  as  to  discourage  this. 
American  cooperation  was  asked  and  given,  with  the  result  that 
Guayaquil  soon  became  an  open  port,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
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Ilabana,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Amazon  ports — 
areas  long  known  as  danger  zones,  especially  to  the  traveling  public. 
At  this  time  epidemic  conditions  were  most  unfavorable  in  Central 
America  and  Mexico.  The  unsettled  political  status  in  every  one 
of  these  republics  made  international  relations  most  unsatisfactory. 
The  mere  handling  of  epidemics,  when  once  sullicient  authority  had 
been  obtained,  was  an  old  stor}’,  and  reasonable  assurances  of  success 
could  be  giv’en,  depending  upon  the  available  supply  of  well-trained 
personnel  and  ample  funds.  Here,  however,  it  was  not  sullicient 
simply  to  establish  good  relations  with  one  republic,  or  one  republic 
after  another,  but  success  depended  uptm  uniting  all,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  a  disease— a  common 
enemy  to  them  all.  Its  successful  elimination  was  not  made  easier 
by  the  fact  that  each  country  discouraged  rather  than  encouraged 
closer  relations. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  each  rainy  season  had  seen  a  spread 
of  yellow  fever  along  the  western  and  southern  borders  of  Mexico  and 
through  (Vntral  and  South  America.  As  well  expressed  hy  President 
Obregon,  “Diseases  are  no  respecters  of  international  borders  or  of 
diplomacy.”  The  experience  of  the  past  had  taught  the  lesson  that 
no  sooner  had  one  country  been  freed  than  another  developed  the 
disease,  thus  completing  a  vicious  cycle  and  perpetuating  it  from  one 
year  to  the  next. 

Just  as  though  the  undertaking  were  a  military  one,  good  strategy 
required  absolute  control  and  consolidation  of  each  area,  later  com¬ 
bining  the  areas  so  as  to  present  a  single  front.  The  short  time 
available  and  the  character  of  the  mission  complicated  the  problem. 
No  doubt  it  could  have  been  met  in  various  ways,  but  of  this  we 
can  not  be  certain.  One  fact,  however,  is  positive — that  the  method 
finally  adopted  has  not  only  been  succes.sful  in  bringing  six  countries 
under  unified  control,  but  has  evolved  a  means  of  so  linking  the 
boards  of  health  of  these  various  countries  that  not  only  has  one 
disease  been  controlled,  but  the  machinery  developed  to  meet  other 
international  pests. 

The  method  referred  to  might  be  termed  the  Presidencial  Acuerdo 
idea  of  applying  internationally  the  principles  of  preventive  medi¬ 
cine.  (There  have  been  occasions  when  the  United  States  has  joined 
forces  with  another  American  republic  to  combat  an  epidemic,  but 
never  before  has  it  been  able  to  group  together  practically  all  of  the 
countries  of  a  continent  for  a  common  purpose.)  • 

The  term  “  acuerdo  ”is  a  Spanish  one,  meaning  an  official  public 
act,  and  in  this  instance  one  signed  by  the  president  of  a  republic. 
An  acuerdo,  even  when  signed  by  a  president,  would  be  of  doubtful 
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value  unless  it  had  the  active  support  of  those  responsible  for  its 
enforcement.  Therefore,  in  preparing  an  acuerdo  certain  factors 
were  deemed  essential: 

First,  that  a  commission  should  be  named  which  would  be  of  inter¬ 
national  character  and  yet  would  be  under  the  direct  administration 
of  the  president  of  the  board  of  health  of  that  country. 

Second,  that  the  commission  be  given  an  otlicial  status  as  a  part  of 
the  public  health  organization. 

Third,  that  sufficient  funds  be  provided. 

While  in  Salvador  in  Seiptember,  1919,  facing  a  yellow  fever  epi¬ 
demic  which  threatened  to  spread  further  and  more  rapidly  than  at 
any  time  during  the  last  25  years,  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
the  unpreparedness  made  mandatory  some  broader  method  of  con¬ 
trol,  International  team  work  was  the  answer.  A  memorandum 
was  submitted  to  the  President  of  Salvador,  which  in  form  and  spirit 
was  approved  by  him  and  issued  as  follows : 

With  tlie  object  of  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  the  persons  of  this  capital  and 
the  remainder  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  for  limiting  the  spread  of  yellow  fever, 
we  publish  the  following  data  as  a  guide  and  information  for  the  public. 

EXECUTIVE  POWER. 

National  Palace  of  Salvador, 

San  Salvador,  Oclobtr  1,  1919. 

The  Executive  Power,  at  the  requt*8t  of  the  Superior  Board  of  Health,  and  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  necessity  of  outlining  effective  methods,  which  will  prevent  the  spread 
of  yellow  fever  in  the  Republic,  establishes  the  following- 

1.  There  is  created  a  scientific  Commission  in  charge  of  combating  this  epidemic, 
whose  attributes  will  be  as  follows;  (n)  Isolation,  treatment,  and  autopsy,  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  those  to  whom 
the  bo<ly  belongs,  (fc)  .Ml  antisU'gomyia  work  in  the  Republic. 

2.  The  police  will  always  give  cooperation  at  the  request  of  the  Commission,  in 
compliance  with  these  orders. 

3.  The  Superior  Department  of  Health  will  transmit  immediately  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  reports,  which  in  conformity  with  the  law  should  be  made  by  the  doctors,  of  all 
suspected  cases  of  yellow  fever  which  appear  in  the  Republic,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Department  will  publish  instructions  which  will  relate  to  the  control  or  prevention 
of  yellow  fever  and  which  have  been  submitted  by  the  ('ommission  created  by  this 
present  act. 

4.  For  carrj-ing  out  the  purpose  of  the  ('ommission  there  is  laid  aside  10,000.00 
colones  ($5,000.00),  which  will  be  placed  to  their  order;  carried  officially  as  expenses 
for  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  the  respective  offices,  and  for  other  services 
of  like  charac  ter.  This  appropriation  will  be  carried  as  part  of  Article  26  of  the 
Budget. 

5.  The  Commission  will  have  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  postal  priMlc^es,  and 
passes  will  be  issued  for  use  on  all  railroads  of  this  country. 

6.  For  fulfilling  the  purpose  and  objects  formerly  enumerated,  there  is  named  as 
Director  of  the  Commission  referred  to  Don  T.  C.  Lystcr,  and  as  members — Doctors 
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Salvador  Rives  Vid«*8,  Carlos  A.  Bailey,  AVenceslao  Pareja,  and  Salvador  Peralta  I.., 
who  have  expressed  their  humanitarian  sentiments  in  accepting  the  responsibility 
to  carry  on  this  work, 
t'ommunicated. 

(Signed  for  the  Prwident.)  Akuuello  L., 

Subsecretary  of  Government. 

In  rapid  succession  the  Presidents  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and 
Guatemala  issued  similar  acuerdos,  followed  in  1921  by  Mexico  and 
British  Honduras,  thus  making  a  united  front  of  six  nations  all 
cooperating  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  place  a  disease  in 
the  archives  of  medical  history  as  a  relic  of  a  former  generation. 

While  the  principles  underlying  this  international  policy  were 
made  useful  in  preventive  medicine,  this  by  no  means  should  he 
considered  as  a  limitation  of  their  application.  These  same  principles 
may  by  adaptation  be  of  some  future  use  in  a  diplomatic  way  toward 
cementing  closer  and  better  relations  with  our  neighbors. 


DR.  AMARO  CAVALCANTI 


Dr.  AMARO  CAVALCANTI,  educator,  author,  jurist,  and 
statesman,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  pioneers  of  Pan 
Americanism,  died  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  January  28,  1922, 
after  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  the  service  of  his 

country. 

Dr.  Cavalcanti  was  horn  in  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  on  August  15, 
1851,  the  son  of  Maj.  Amaro  Cavalcanti  Soares  de  Brito,  a  primary 
school  teacher,  and  Dona  Anna  de  Barros  Cavalcanti.  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  course  in  the  humanities,  he  won,  through  a  competitive 
examination,  a  Latin  professorship  in  CearA.  Soon  after,  the  provin¬ 
cial  government  commissioned  him  to  study  the  conditions  of  primary 
instruction  in  the  United  States,  and  while  in  that  country  Dr.  Caval¬ 
canti  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  study  law  at  Union 
University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1881. 

On  Dr.  Cavalcanti’s  return  to  Brazil  the  same  year,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  appointed  inspector  general  of  public  instruction  for 
the  State  of  Ceara  and  director  of  the  secondary’  school.  His  na¬ 
tional  and  international  public  career  began  in  1884  with  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  deputy  to  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  subsequently  and 
successively  one  of  the  lieutenant  governors  of  his  native  State, 
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senator,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Paraj^uay,  deputy  for  the  second 
time,  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  the  Interior,  legal  adviser  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foreign  Affairs,  delegate  to  the  'Phird  International  American 
('ongi’css,  justice  of  the  Supreme  ('ourt,  delegate  to  the  Pan  American 
Financial  (’ongress  which  met  in  Washington  in  1915,  member  of  the 
extra-parliamentary  committee  on  the  Civil  Code,  member  of  the 
Hague  Court  of  Justice,  and  governor  of  the  Federal  District. 

In  this  last  office,  to  which  Dr.  Cavalcanti  was  appointed  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1917,  he  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  agricultural  development  of 
the  lands  Ij’ing  beyond  the  outskirts  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  w'hile  at  the 
same  time  he  promoted  material  improvements  such  as  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  excellent  system  of  public  roads  in  the  District,  and  street 
widening  and  extension  in  the  city  itself. 

Dr.  Cavalcanti  who,  in  addition  to  his  public  duties,  had  for  many 
years  carried  on  the  practice  of  law  with  distinguished  success,  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  president  of  the  Brazilian  Society  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law;  active  and  honorary  member  of  the  Institute  of  the  Order 
of  Lawyers,  and  of  the  Brazilian  Historical  and  Geographical  Society; 
and  professor  of  finance  in  the  Academy  of  Higher  Studies.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  large  number  of  works  on  teaching,  finance,  political 
economy,  law,  and  other  important  subjects,  included  among  them 
'  being  several  standard  authorities  in  the  advanced  schools  aiul  legal 
practice  of  the  country. 

The  loss  of  Dr.  Cavalcanti  is  keenly  felt  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  Brazil,  not  only  because  he  has  been  in  close  touch  with  our  leading 
I  men  and  events  since  his  residence  here  in  early  life,  but  because  of 
his  unceasing  activity  in  Pan  American  affairs,  to  which  he  devoted 
I  a  great  part  of  his  thought  and  efforts  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

i 
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By  WiLi.iAM  C.  Weia„s, 

J‘an  American  Union  Staff. 

f“'r  IRADE  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  for  1921 

I  showed  a  decline  of  $1,800,043,270  as  compared  with  1920. 

I  United  States  imports  from  Latin  America  were 

$1,075,806,525,  and  exports  to  Latin  America  $730,170,744 
less  in  1921  than  in  1920.  The  decline  in  imports  Avas  over  60  per 
cent  and  in  exports  near  50  per  cent. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  that  such  a  decline  as  this  has  created  appre¬ 
hensions  in  the  minds  of  Latin  Americans  that  they  were  losing  their 
market  in  the  United  States  and  likewise  in  the  minds  of  American 
e.xporters  that  they  were  losing  their  Latin  American  market. 

Take  the  case  of  four  Latin  American  countries,  Cuba,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile,  the  aggregate  of  whose  exports  to  the  United  States 
represents  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  total  imports  of  the  United  States 
from  all  Latin  America.  In  1920  this  iiggregate  was  $1,277,575,900 
and  in  1921  only  .$433,501,044.  The  comparison  explains  the  uneasy 
feeling  in  Latin  America  as  to  the  future  of  their  products.  United 
States  exports  to  the  four  countries  fell  from  $940,859,103  in  1920, 
to  $383,152,808  in  1921.  The  loss  in  imports  in  round  numbers  was 
two-thirds  and  in  exports  two-lifths. 

Notwithstanding  the  figures  for  the  full  year’s  trade  are  only  just 
now'  available,  the  monthly  reports  during  1921  and  the  experiences 
of  importers  and  exporters  have  made  known  the  general  fact  that 
there  was  occurring  a  tremendous  falling  off  in  trade.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  facts  have  been  very  generally  misinterpreted  both  in 
Latin  America  and  in  the  United  States  and  the  facts  themselves  are 
throw'n  out  of  proportion  by  a  failure  to  comprehend  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  1920  were  abnormal  in  the  extreme,  especially  abnormal 
as  to  prices  upon  which  the  valuation  statistics  are  based. 

Compare  1921  w'ith  a  normal  before-the-w'ar  year,  e.  g.,  1913,  and 
we  find  that  the  interchange  of  products  has  about  doubled,  or  go 
back  five  years  further,  1908,  we  find  it  has  increased  three  times  over. 
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Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America. 


1 

Imports  from  | 
Latin  America.: 

Exports  to  1 
Latin  America. | 

Total  trade. 

190S . 

1921 . 

1  $271, 915, m 

1  426,  *16, 266 

691,127,331 

$216,999,931 

1  316,560,433 

!  75X, 124,997 

WS8,915,269 

743,496,699 

1,449,25.3,3.31 

It  is onlyw'hcn  we  compare  1921  with  1920 — imports,  $1,766,993,859; 
exports,  $1,488,301,743;  total,  $3,255,295,601— or  with  1918  and 
1919 — totals$l,791, 175,136  and $2,253,558,234,  respectively — that  we 
find  any  falling  olT  in  trade.  Much  of  this  decline  was  a  price  de¬ 
cline.  True  trade  statistics  are  of  quantities,  values  are  secondary.  In 

1920  the  United  States  exported  wheat  Hour  to  Central  America, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela  to  the  value  of  $35,817,990;  in 

1921  the  value  was  $18,478,180.  This  shows  a  value  decline  of  over 
48  per  cent,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  decline  in  all  exports  to  all 
Latin  America.  The  quantity  decline,  however,  was  only  a  little 
over  20  per  cent;  from  2,870,720  barrels  in  1920  to  2,267,649  bar¬ 
rels  in  1921. 

The  export  of  bleached  cotton  cloth  to  Central  America,  Mexico, 
(’uba,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  fell  off  from  $22,879,296  in  1920 
to  $4,529,560  in  1921,  a  loss  of  80  per  cent  in  value,  hut  the  loss  in 
quantity  was  only  60  per  cent,  from  78,599,978  yards  to  30,864,869. 

The  export  of  unbleached  cotton  cloth  to  the  same  countries — 
except  to  Brazil  for  which  the  figures  are  not  available — declined  in 
value  near  24  per  cent,  from  $5,880,646  in  1920  to  $4,553,332  in 
1921,  hut  the  quantity  increased  over  100  per  cent,  from  26,160,242 
yards  in  1920  to  54,755,351  yards  in  1921.  Here  we  hav'e  a  very 
large  increase  in  trade  which  appears  on  the  valuation  basis  as  a  loss. 

In  most  textile  exports  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  quantities 
and  a  large  decrease  in  values.  In  metal  goods  on  the  whole  there 
was  a  substantial  decline  in  most  lines,  running  from  10  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent,  but  there  was  a  margin  of  from  20  per  cent  to  30  per 
cent  between  quantity  exports  and  value  exports,  with  declines 
greater  in  the  latter. 

One  of  the  largest  declines  was  in  the  case  of  automobiles.  The  ex¬ 
port  of  both  commercial  and  passenger  machines  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  and 
Argentina  in  1920  was  18,383  machines,  value  $24,186,770,  and  in  1921 
was  10,844  machines,  value  $9,478,61 1.  The  decrease!  n  values  was  60 
per  cent  and  in  quantities  only  40  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
automobile  exports  to  Mexico  increased  both  in  number  and  in  value 
the  decline  in  exports  to  all  Latin  America  were  greater  than  the 
figures  for  the  three  countries,  including  Mexico,  show.  Complete 
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figures  are  not  available,  but  the  export  of  automobiles  to  all  Latin 
America  fell  off  much  above  one-half  in  number  and  perhaps  three- 
fourths  in  value. 

The  chief  live  animal  exports  of  the  Lmited  States  to  Latin  America 
is  of  horses  to  Cuba  and  to  Mexico,  In  1920  Cuba  took  2,200  head  of 
American  horses  at  the  customs  value  of  $437,687,  i.  e.,  $199  a  head. 
In  1921  the  figures  were  939  head,  value  $148,423,  $158  a  head, 
Mexico  increased  its  purchase  of  horses  from  3,285  head  in  1920,  worth 
$230,483,  to  10,330  head  in  1921,  worth  $583,825.  The  per  capita 
in  the  first  case  was  $70  and  in  the  second  $58.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  horses  exported  to  Cuba  were  high  priced  racers,  which  fact 
accounts  for  the  high  per  capita  rate. 

The  decreases  in  trade  with  Latin  America  as  between  1920  and  1921 
were  greater  than  the  decrea.ses  in  trade  elsewhere,  especially  on  the 
side  of  imports.  The  falling  off  in  imports  from  Latin  America  was 
approximately  60  percent  and  from  all  other  countries  approximately 
48  per  cent.  In  exports  the  figures  are  around  50  per  cent  and  45  per 
cent,  respectively.  Many  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  falling  off  in  trade 
with  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  were  the  same  as  led  to  the  falling  off 
of  trade  with  Central  and  South  America.  One  of  the  chief  causes, 
showing  a  decline  more  apparent  than  real,  was  the  price  decline, 
another  was  the  inevitable  reaction  which  had  to  follow  the  frantic 
buying  craze  of  1919  and  1920,  and  a  third,  in  reality  a  corollary  of 
the  second,  was  the  over  stocked  condition  of  all  markets.  Broadly 
speaking  these  influences  affected  the  buying  and  selling  capacity  of 
Latin  America  in  the  same  way  and  in  a  comparable  degree  as  they  af¬ 
fected  the  buying  and  selling  capacity  of  other  countries.  But  there 
were  differences.  The  price  declines  in  Latin  American  exports  (imports 
of  the  United  States)  were  greater  than  the  price  declines  of  European 
exports  (likewise  imports  of  the  United  States).  This  fact  in  a  large 
measure  accounts  for  the  differences  between  60  per  cent  decline  in 
imports  from  Latin  America  and  48  per  cent  decline  in  imports  from 
elsewhere.  On  the  export  side  the  fall  in  price  was  more  uniform, 
although  somewhat  greater  in  the  case  of  exports  to  Europe,  because 
of  the  greater  proportion  of  agricultural  products  for  which  prices 
receded  greater  than  in  manufactures.  The  general  falling  off  in  ex¬ 
ports  to  Latin  America  of  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  falling  off 
in  exports  elsewhere  of  45  per  cent  if  corrected  for  variations  in  price 
declines  would  show  a  difference  greater  than  the  5  per  cent,  possibly 
as  much  as  10  per  cent. 

The  mad  rush  to  buy  affected  all  the  world  in  1919  and  1920. 
There  was  little  difference  in  degree  between  Berlin  and  Buenos 
Aires,  Paris  and  Ilabana,  London  and  New  York,  Rome  and  Hong¬ 
kong.  It  was  in  effect  a  commercial  craze  everywhere.  But  there 
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was  a  marked  difference  in  incentives  and  purposes.  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Italy,  and  central  Europe  were  buying  from  necessity  that 
which  they  must  have.  Near  all  the  world  besides  was  buying  from 
prodigality  much  that  was  wasteful  luxury.  Latin  American  exports 
in  1920  amounted  to  $3,238,102,076,  in  1919,  to  $3,086,212,082,  and 
in  1918  to  $2,409,036,805.  Compared  wdth  the  years  before  the  war 
these  figures  represented  an  increase  of  100  per  cent;  $1,283,232,640 
in  1911,  $1,573,533,307  in  1912,  and  $1,552,750,952  in  1913.  If 
the  increase  had  represented  a  substantial  increase  in  production 
and  export  by  quantities  all  would  have  been  well,  but  it  did  not. 
It  was  almost  entirely  an  artificially  inflated  price  increase.  From 
1913  to  1920  there  was  no  great  increase  in  Latin  American  popula¬ 
tion,  industry,  or  production.  The  production  of  sugar,  oil,  and  a 
few  minor  products  increased,  but  there  was  no  general  increase  in 
production  and  export  to  w'arrant  the  100  per  cent  value  increase 
from  1913  to  1919  or  1920.  An  example  of  price  inflation — an 
extreme  one— is  sugar.  In  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  war 
the  United  States  imported  from  Cuba  4,926,606,243  pounds  of 
sugar,  valued  at  $98,394,782;  in  1920  the  figures  were  6,549,286,649 
pounds,  value  $773,707,181.  An  increase  of  less  than  one-third  in 
quantity  is  represented  by  an  increase  of  near  eight  times  in  value. 
This,  as  said,  was  an  extreme  case,  but  there  were  large  advances  in 
price  of  nearly  all  Latin  American  exports,  while  with  the  exceptions 
noted  there  was  but  little  increase  in  quantity  exports.  Argentina’s 
exports  in  1913  amounted  to  $468,999,410,  almost  entirely  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  grains,  meats,  w'ool,  hides,  etc.  The  exports  in  1920 
were  of  the  same  products  in  quantities  but  little  greater,  but  the 
value  was  $976,596,000.  Both  figures  are  from  official  Argentine 
sources. 

The  craze  for  buying  began  in  Latin  America,  as  it  did  in  the  United 
States,  before  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1917  Latin  American  imports 
amounted  to  $1,367,211,849,  which  was  above  the  before-the-war 
figures.  In  1918  the  figures  w'ere  $1,494,131,101.  During  these  tw'o 
years  it  had  been  with  difficulty  that  Latin  America  was  able  to 
secure  imports,  due  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  American  and 
British  war  trade  boards.  Notwithstanding  imports  for  the  two 
years  went  above  the  figures  of  1911,  1912,  and  1913.  In  1919,  with 
restrictions  removed,  Latin  American  imports  jumped  to  $1,947,948,- 
717,  and  in  1920  to  $2,679,579,566.  Everything  was  bought,  but 
especially  articles  of  luxury.  The  imports  w'ere  keeping  pace  with 
the  exports.  Whenever  times  are  flush  Tjatin  America  buys  to  the 
limit.  It  is  disposed  to  go  beyond  the  limit.  This  is  a  condition 
that  those  familiar  with  Latin  American  trade  have  known  for  gene¬ 
rations.  Experienced  traders  look  forward  to  and  prepare  for  these 
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sudden  reversals.  There  was  no  radical  weakness  in  Latin  American 
markets  in  1921.  There  is  none  now.  There  has  been  no  breakdown 
of  industry,  although  many  Latin  Americans  have  called  it  such. 
The  whole  difficulty  is  functional  and  was  magnified  by  those  who 
failed  to  see  the  perspective.  The  countries  even  at  the  lowest  ebb 
were  importing  but  little  below  the  normal,  i.  e.,  of  the  before-war 
period.  They  were  in  the  ebb  of  one  of  those  constantly  recurring 
periods  of  overbuying.  But  since  the  flood  had  been  higher  and 
consequently  bj'  comparison  the  ebb  lower  they  considered  it  as 
being  the  absolute  low  water,  which  it  was  not. 

From  the  known  facts  we  can  summarize  the  condition  as  follows: 

Latin  American  decline  of  trade  in  1921  was  not  so  great  as  the 
valuation  figures  show.  In  part  it  was  a  price  decline. 

Where  it  was  not  a  price  decline  on  the  side  of  imports  it  was  a 
natural  reaction  from  two  or  three  years  of  overbuying.  This  reac¬ 
tion  was  forced  by  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  most  Latin  American 
exports,  and  in  some  cases  by  an  actual  decrease  in  foreign  demand 
for  the  products. 

There  has  been  no  material  shifting  of  trade  either  on  the  import 
or  export  side.  The  United  States  is  j’et  the  chief  factor  in  all  Latin 
American  foreign  trade  and  in  nearly  every  single  State  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  buys  the  most  and  sells  the  most. 

German  trade  is  reviving  but  slowly.  There  is  no  present  indica¬ 
tion  that  Germany  will  ever,  except  in  a  few  specialties,  be  a  serious 
rival  with  the  United  States  and  h^ngland  for  Latin  American  trade. 

The  rivalry  between  these  two  is  centered  in  the  southern  half  of 
South  America,  with  England  holding  the  l>est  position  as  to  all 
classes  of  textiles  and  the  United  States  having  the  advantage  in 
metal  goods.  Elsewhere  the  United  States  has  the  advantage  in 
nearly  all  kinds  of  gooils,  except  that  there  is  a  weakness  in  textiles 
more  or  less  everywhere. 

On  the  side  of  Latin  American  products — exports  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica — the  United  States  has  the  advantage,  almost  the  monopoly,  in 
almost  everything  except  grain  and  meat.  Raw  products  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  by-products  of  meat  production  and  foods,  except 
grain  and  meat,  find  their  great  market  now  as  in  the  past  in  the 
United  States. 

The  most  remarkable  single  fact  in  comparing  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  to  Latin  America  in  1920  and  1921  is  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  exports  to  all  Latin  America  fell  by  near  one-half,  the 
exports  to  Mexico  gained  7  per  cent.  In  1920  United  States  exports 
to  Mexico  were  less  than  to  either  Cuba  or  Argentina.  In  1920 
exports  to  Mexico  were  near  a  fifth  greater  than  to  Cuba  and  double 
to  Argentina. 
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Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  with  Latin  America,  twelve  months  ending 
Dec.  SI,  1921. 

JCompiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commcrce.l 


Imports. 


Total. 


Exports. 


Mexico . 

Guatemala . 

Salvador . 

Honduras . 

Nicarmia . 

Costa  Kicu . 

Panama . 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Republic. 
Haiti . 


North  American  Republics 


Argentina 

Bolivia... 

Brazil.... 

Chile . 

Colombia. 
Ecuador. . 
Paraguay. 

Peru . 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela 


South  .\merican  Republics 
Total  Latin  .\nierica . 


ARGENTINE  FOREIGN 
TRADE  1921  /.  V 

IN  advance  of  the  actual  compilation  of  Argentine  foreign  trade 
for  1921,  Sefior  Alejandro  E.  Bunge,  Director  General  of  the 
General  Office  of  Statistics,  has  made  an  estimate  of  the  trade 
for  that  year.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  certain  ascertained 
facts,  such  as  amount  of  duties  collected  and  upon  index  figures  rep¬ 
resenting  quantity  and  price  changes  in  comparison  with  preceding 
years. 

According  to  this  estimate  the  imports  and  exports  for  1921  were 
as  follows:  Imports.  635,000,000  pesos  gold;  exports  672,000,000 
pesos  gold;  total,  1,307,000,000  pesos  gold. 

Comparing  the  estimate  with  the  trade  of  the  four  preceding  years 
the  results  show" 

Imports.  Exports. 
Pe*o»  gold.  Peto*  Mli. 


1917  .  380,32l,0«»  550,170,000 

1918  .  500,602,000  801,466,000 

1919  .  655,772,001;  1,080,965,000 

1920  .  881.334.000  ,  1,031,388,000 

1921  .  635,000,000  i  672,000,000 


These  figures  show  a  falling  off,  as  compared  with  1920,  of 
246,000,000  pesos  gold  (27.0  per  cent)  in  imports  and  359,000,000 
pesos  gold  (34.8  per  cent)  in  exports.  The  actual  falling  off  in 
imports  was,  however,  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  above  figures  tend 
to  show*.  To  a  large  extent  the  decline  represents  a  decline  in  prices 
rather  than  an  actual  falling  off  in  imports  by  quantities. 

According  to  Sefior  Bunge,  the  fall  in  prices  of  cotton  te.xtiles 
amounted  to  45  per  cent,  of  silk  textiles  to  35  per  cent;  of  bags  and 
bagging  to  24  per  cent;  of  edible  oils  to  20  per  cent;  of  kerosene  to  20 
per  cent;  of  some  other  petroleum  products  to  50  per  cent,  and  of 
iron  in  bars,  etc.,  to  50  per  cent.  On  the  whole  he  estimates  the  fall 
in  prices  for  the  whole  list  to  average  about  25  per  cent,  which  show's 
that  notwithstanding  a  value  decline  of  near  28  per  cent,  the  quantity 
decline  was  only  4  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 


Coart^sr  ol  Ptut  Ultra,  Burno*  Air«a. 

A  NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  SAN  MARTIN. 

This  painting  of  great  artistic  and  historic  mert,  the  work  of  llror  E.  Krt.nstrand,  has  Leen  secured  for  the 
Jockey  Club,  Buenos  Aires,  by  Sehor  Cesar  Uonzilez  Segura,  chairman  of  the  house  committee  of  that 
club.  The  artist  spent  several  months  in  the  study  of  General  San  Martin  and  his  life,  and  in  addition 
had  the  benefit  of  advice  by  Dr.  Dellepiane,  Director  of  the  Museo  Historico  and  Sr.  GonzAlez  Segura. 


Courtwy  of  RrrUta  JurUica  v  de  Cieneitu  Soeialet,  BuencM  Aireo. 

MODEL  OF  THE  NEW  BUILDING  FOR  THE  FACULTY  OF  LAW  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 


It  is  expected  that  this  Imilding  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
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Agricultural  production. — Wheat  production  in  1921  amounted 
to  4,620,000  tons;  linseed  to  1,282,000  tons,  and  maize  to  5,853,000 
tons.  At  the  beginning  of  1921  the  stocks  of  wheat  on  hand  amounted 
to  4,782,896  tons;  deducting  from  this  figure  1,900,000  tons,  the 
amount  necessary  for  consumption  and  seed,  there  was  a  balance  of 
2,882,896  tons,  of  which  approximately  1,600,000  tons  were  exported; 
a  supply  of  1,200,000  tons  is  therefore  left  for  1922.  The  linseed 
harvest,  added  to  the  excess  of  the  year  before,  gave  1,386,420  tons. 
Deducting  from  this  figure  for  consumption  and  seed  138,000  tons, 
the  exportable  balance  was  1,248,420  tons,  of  which  about  48,000 
will  remain  in  the  country.  The  maize  crop,  plus  the  amount  left 
from  the  previous  year,  amounted  to  5,978,000  tons,  of  which 
2,100,000  tons  were  needed  for  consumption  and  seed,  thus  leaving 
a  balance  for  export  of  3,878,000  tons,  reduced  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  somewhat  more  than  1,200,000  tons.  The  total  amount  of 
sugar  produced  in  the  country  in  1921  amounted  to  196,682,280 
kilos.  (Revista  de  Economia  y  Finamas.) 

Exports  of  pastoral  products  in  1921. — The  Times  of  Argen¬ 
tina  in  its  issue  of  January  30  gives  the  total  export  of  pastoral  prod- 


nets  for  the  year 

Salted  oxhidee . 

1921  as 

follows : 

2,  .330, 167 

Guano . 

..tons.. 

10, 579 

Dried  oxhides . 

1,498,206 

Bones  and  Ixine  ash  . 

..do _ 

16,889 

39,093 

Horns . 

823 

46;i,  201 

715 

Salted  horsehides. . . 

17^000 
46, 987 
375,  720 

4,908 
3,  619 
662 

Dry  horsehides . 

Wool . 

.  .hales. . 

Sheepskins . 

.  .do _ 

41,499 

434 

Goatskins . 

,  .do _ 

6, 536 

5,311 

763 

Nutria  skins . 

.  .do - 

874 

Hoofs . 

..do _ 

778 

Preserved  meat _ 

. .  .tons.. 

12, 367 

Premier  jus . 

..do _ 

10, 403 

Butter . 

.  .cases. . 

875,  784 

460 

Casein . 

. .  .tons. . 

14^ 126 

Quebracho  extract. . 

.  .do _ 

123, 522 

Tallow . 

. .  .do - 

21,478 

Quebracho  logs . 

.  .do _ 

19,  238 

Automobile  show. — The  fourth  automobile  show  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Argentine  Automobile  Club  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires 
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last  November.  The  chief  importing:  houses  displayed  passenger 
cars,  trucks,  tractors,  tires,  marine  and  airplane  motors,  and  acces¬ 
sories.  Many  American  and  European  automobiles,  valued  at 
1,745,000  pesos,  were  exhibited.  Sixty-eight  passenger  cars  were 
purchased;  they  are  valued  at  773,150  pesos. 

Long-term  sale  of  national  products. — The  minister  of  foreign 
relations  has  sent  to  the  Argentine  representatives  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  a  circular  announcing  that  the  overstocks  of  national  products, 
such  as  cereals,  meat,  and  wool,  necessary  for  the  food  supply  and 
manufactures  of  other  countries,  are  offered  for  sale  on  the  basis  of 
long-term  payments.  The  minister  has  also  informed  the  legations 
that  there  are  45,000,000  head  of  sheep  in  Argentina  and  that  the 
wool  clip  of  1921-22  is  estimated  at  170,000  tons. 

BOLIVIA. 

Proposed  railroad. — The  manager  of  the  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  firm  ‘'Matto  Grosso  do  Bolivia,”  representing  both  his  own 
company  and  the  Belgian  South  American  Co.  of  Brussels,  has 
presented  to  the  Government  a  proposal  for  constructing  and  exploit¬ 
ing  a  railroad  to  start  from  Puerto  Suarez,  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
cross  Chiquitos  Province,  pass  through  Santa  Cruz,  and  terminate  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rios  Grande  and  Piray,  a  point  favorable  for 
navigation  on  the  Beni  River.  The  maximum  cost  of  the  work, 
including  all  construction,  is  estimated  at  £4,000  per  kilometer. 
The  Government  is  asked  to  guarantee  a  return  of  5  per  cent  on  this 
investment,  including  buildings  erected  in  Puerto  Su&rez,  while  on 
their  part  the  companies  offer  a  guaranty  of  £40,000  sterling  for  the 
construction  of  the  work  within  five  years. 

Railroad  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Rfo  Grande. — The  representative 
of  the  Madera  Mamor6  Railway  Co.  has  laid  before  the  Government  a 
proposal  in  substitution  of  the  contract  made  in  1911  for  construct¬ 
ing,  owning,  and  exploiting  a  railroad  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mamor6  River,  through  Guayaramerin,  to  the  city  of  Riberalta  on 
the  Beni  River.  This  proposal  has  three  alternatives:  (a)  Con¬ 
struction  of  an  automobile  road  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Cuatro  Ojos, 
Puerto  Velarde,  or  any  other  point  on  the  Rio  Grande  convenient  for 
loading  and  unloading  steamers;  (h)  construction  of  a  narrow-gauge 
railroad  between  Santa  Cruz  and  the  chosen  port  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
making  use  of  a  new  road,  the  one  now  in  existence,  or  the  road  above 
proposed ;  (c)  erection  of  an  aerial  cable  between  Santa  Cruz  and  the 
proposed  river  port,  using  the  present  route  or  a  new  one.  Congress 
has  the  proposition  under  consideration. 

Railway  convention  with  Argentina.— See  page  405. 

Irrigation  and  sewer  sy.stem. — See  page  403. 
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BRAZIL. 

Sugar  valorization, — A  law  has  been  passed  relatinj;  to  the 
exportation  of  sufjar  and  the  protection  of  the  producers,  and  a  credit 
of  50,000  contos  of  reis  has  been  approved  for  valorization  purposes. 

Protection  for  Braziuan  oil  nuts. — A  bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Brazilian  Congress  for  the  protection  and  development 
of  the  oil-nut  resources  of  the  country.  The  numerous  varieties  of 
nuts  growing  in  the  northern  sections  of  Brazil  have  a  high  oil  content 
and  are  in  demand  because  of  their  food  value  and  lubricating 
properties.  An  important  trade  could  be  developed  by  the  proper 
culture  and  handling  of  these  nuts,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  an  experi¬ 
ment  station  is  being  proposed.  It  is  reported  that  the  coming  crop 
will  be  larger  than  that  of  last  )'car,  but  as  yet  no  figures  are  available. 
{Commerce  Reports.) 

PoRT.s  OF  Fortaleza,  Parahvba,  and  Corumb.v. —Operations 
have  commenced  on  the  construction  of  breakwater  and  docks  in  the 
port  of  Fortaleza,  State  of  Ceani,  contract  for  which  was  let  to  a 
British  concern  some  time  ago.  At  present  there  are  no  docking 
facilities,  all  ships  touching  that  port  having  to  anchor  far  out  in  the 
ocean  and  transship  cargo  and  passeiujers  in  smaller  boats.  The 
improvements  consist  of  a  solid  masonry  construction  in  deep  water 
far  from  the  beach,  with  the  side  next  the  shore  built  as  a  dock  wall 
and  the  side  toward  the  sea  constructed  as  a  breakwater. 

Fortaleza  is  the  port  of  entry  for  all  material  to  be  used  in  the 
extensive  reclamation  and  irrigation  projects  now  under  way  in  the 
State  of  Ceani.  It  is  expectetl  that  these  improvements  will  make 
it  a  very  important  port  for  northern  Brazil. 

Improvements  are  also  under  way  in  the  port  of  Parahyba,>which 
will  permit  ships  of  deep  draft  to  have  access  to  the  city.  Likewise 
a  concession  has  been  secured  by  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso  for  the 
river  port  works  at  Corumbii.  (Commerce  Reports.) 

('e-ment  plant  for  Santa  Cath.vrina. — The  governor  of  the 
State  of  Santa  Gatharina,  Brazil,  has  received  word  from  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  municipalit}’’  of  Itajahy  to  the  effect  that  he  has 
organized  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  cement  from  raw 
materials  of  the  municipal  districts  of  Itajahj’  and  Camboriu,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  from  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Bernard  II.  Noll. 
(Commerce  Reports.) 

Public  utilities  concession  in  Maceio,  Ai.-vgoas,  obtain¬ 
able. — A  law  passed  last  June  by  the  State  of  Alagoas  authorizes 
the  governor  to  expropriate  certain  public-service  companies  of 
Maceio,  the  capital,  and  to  grant  all  rights  of  these  companies, 
together  with  a  concession  for  a  sewer  system  in  Maceio,  to  any  com¬ 
pany  making  the  most  advantageous  offer.  (Commerce  Reports.) 
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Rio  Grande  Meat  Co. — See  page  407. 

Lease  and  construction  of  Santa  Catharina  Railway. — 
See  page  407. 

('otton  cleaning  and  pressing. — See  page  408. 

CIULE. 

(’nEMicAL  PRODUCTS. — Several  companies  making  chemical  prod¬ 
ucts  have  recently  united  in  order  to  increase  production  and  lower 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  company  has  already  begun  to  produce 
on  a  large  scale  acids  which  are  essential  to  certain  industries,  such 
as  muriatic  and  acetic  acids,  used  in  the  making  of  fertilizers  and 
tanning.  It  is  believed  that  the  united  factories  will  soon  he  in  a 
jiosition  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  national  market. 

Port  works  and  railroads  under  construction. — The  Council 
of  State  has  approved  the  law  passed  by  Congress  authorizing  the 
President  to  advertise  for  bids  at  a  lump  sum  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  harbor  protection  works  at  Valparaiso,  the  complementari*  port 
works  at  Antofagasta,  the  harbor  improvements  at  Constitucidn, 
Icjuique,  Talcahuano,  Lebu,  Puerto  Saavedra,  and  Valdivia,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  wharf  at  Puerto  Montt,  of  a  wharf  and  complementar\' 
works  at  Tome  and  Pichilemu,  of  the  railroads  from  Los  Queues  to 
Curicd  and  from  Parronul  to  the  San  Fernando-Pichilemu  line,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Hualafie-Constitucidn  line.  All  work  is  to  he 
completed  within  10  years. 

New  electric  car  line. — The  Valparaiso  Electric  Tramway  Co. 
lias  been  granted  permission  to  construct  a  double-track  electric  line 
from  \’alparaiso  to  A’ina  del  Mar.  Work  will  begin  immediately. 

Nitrate  used  to  fight  parasites. — An  article  appearing  in  The 
Grace  Log,  organ  of  the  well-known  Grace  Co.,  describes  the  use  of 
nitrate  in  getting  rid  of  one  of  the  most  dreaded  cotton  pests,  the 
weevil,  which  is  said  to  attack  chiefly  plants  cultivated  in  impover¬ 
ished  soil  which  do  not  have  time  to  mature  before  the  development 
of  the  weevil. 

COLOMBIA. 

Aerial  mail. — The  vice  consul  of  the  United  States  in  Barran- 
f|uilla  states  that  the  Colombian  Government  is  paying  the  Compauia 
Colombo-Alemana  de  Transportes  Aereos,  which  has  a  service  of 
glid<*rs  on  the  Magdalena  River  between  Barranquilla,  Girardot, 
and  Neiva,  a  subsidy  of  100  pesos  for  each  trip,  plus  30  centavos  for 
each  15  grams  of  mail.  Each  of  the  five  hydroplanes  has  500  horse¬ 
power  and  can  carry  three  passengers.  The  advantages  of  this 
service  in  gouig  from  the  coast  to  Bogota  have  alreaih'  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bulletin. 
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Mail  gfoing  up  the  Magdalena  by  steamer  from  Barranqr  la 
Bogota  is  one  or  two  weeks  in  transit,  according  to  the  condmon  of 
the  river,  while  by  hydroplane  it  arrives  in  24  to  30  hours.  Last 
October  both  mail  and  passenger  service  were  extended  to  Cartagena, 
one  trip  a  week  being  made  to  that  city. 

Stamps  for  this  aerial  mail  may  be  obtained  in  New  York  from 
Vfisquez  Correa  &  Co.,  1  State  Street.  The  postage  is  15  cents  for 
each  30  grams. 

Industrial  ExinBiTioN  and  historical  centenary. — April  7, 
1922,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bombon4,  won 
from  the  Spaniards  by  Bolivar,  has  been  declared  a  holiday  by  the 
departmental  assembly  of  Narino.  At  that  time  the  department 
will  hold  an  industrial,  agricultural,  stock,  and  art  exposition  in  Pasto. 
On  the  centenary  a  marble  slab  will  be  placed  on  the  traditional 
Bombona  Stone  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  heroic  soldiers 
who  fought  for  the  liberty  of  Colombia.  Another  feature  of  the 
day’s  celebrations  will  be  the  opening  of  the  Bombona  highway. 

A  bronze  replica  of  Tenerani’s  statue  of  Bolivar  will  be  erected  in 
Pasto  at  a  cost  to  the  department  of  $2,000. 

Railroad  equipment. — The  Barranquilla  Railway  &  Pier  Co. 
is  to  purchase  new  cars,  locomotives,  cranes,  freight  elevators,  plat¬ 
form  scales,  new  lathes  with  electric  motors  for  the  shops,  modern 
machinery  for  woodworking,  and  other  tools.  The  amount  to  be 
expended  is  £45,000  sterling. 


COSTA  RICA. 


Montezuma  mines. — An  American  company  which  has  devel¬ 
oped  the  Aguacate  gold  and  silver  mines  has  acejuired  the  well- 
known  Montezuma  mines  and  will  invest  $1,000,000  capital.  This 
is  certain  to  bring  great  development  to  the  district  of  Miramar  and 
Puntarenas. 

Coffee  growers’  association. — In  the  report  of  the  president 
of  the  Costa  Rican  Chamber  of  Commerce  note  is  made  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  this  body  to  the  newly  formed  association  of 
coffee  growers  in  resisting  speculation  by  exporters  in  crop  prices. 
The  report  also  stated  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  was  ready  to 
give  its  services  free  in  arbitrating  difficulties  between  insurance 
companies  and  persons  insured  in  regard  to  crops,  this  class  of  insur¬ 
ance  not  coming  under  the  recent  rulings. 

Bridge  over  Rfo  del  Oro. — The  President  of  the  Ifepublic 
attended  the  ceremonies  openii^  the  new  bridge  over  the  Rfo  del 
Oro  near  the  town  of  Piedades  de  .Santa  Ana.  This  bridge  opens 
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up  the  country  round  about  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  agri¬ 
culturists. 

CUBA. 

The  Cuban  Telephone  Co. — This  company  publishes  a  monthly 
bulletin,  La  Revista  Telefonica  Internacional,  which  not  only  gives 
an  account  of  telephone  developments  in  Cuba  but  which  in  the  future 
will  report  on  telephones  and  other  means  of  communication  in  all 
Spanish-speaking  countries. 

In  its  November  number  the  Kevista  says  that  in  1919  the  company 
had  29,741  telephones  in  Cuba,  for  which  there  were  59,290  miles  of 
line  either  above  or  below  ground.  Since  that  time  this  equipment 
has  increased  to  35,918  telephones  and  more  than  84,000  miles  of  line. 
Almost  90  per  cent  of  the  telephones  now  in  use  are  automatic;  they 
have  given  excellent  service.  Such  telephones  are  found  in  Habana, 
Matanzas,  Cienfuegos,  Cfirdenas,  Sagua,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the 
plant  in  Habana  being  the  lai^est  automatic  plant  in  the  world  under 
a  single  roof. 

Last  year  installations  were  made  in  Remedios,  the  industrial  center 
of  one  of  the  best  sugar,  tobacco,  and  agricultural  districts  of  the 
Republic,  so  that  messages  could  pass  between  that  citj",  the  other 
parts  of  Cuba,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

Importation  of  cotton  PROinBiTED. — A  presidential  decree  has 
strictly  forbidden  the  admission  into  Cuba  of  cotton  plants  or  parts 
thereof,  buds,  seeds,  and  raw  cotton  coming  from  Mexico,  Santo 
Domingo,  Puerto  Rico,  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  existence  in  those  countries  of  the  pink  boll  weevil 
(Gelechia  gossypiella) .  The  articles  named  may  be  imported  from 
other  countries  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the  bureau  of  plant 
inspection. 

Electric  railway. — In  January  the  electric  car  line  between 
Matanzas  and  Hershey  was  opened  to  traffic.  Both  passenger  ‘and 
freight  cars  are  operated.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  middle  of  the  year 
connection  will  be  made  with  the  lines  running  into  Habana. 

DO.MINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Telephones. — ^A  telephone  line  connecting  San  Pedro  de  Macoris 
with  El  Seibo  and  Hato  Mayor  will  soon  be  installed  at  the  expense 
of  the  three  towns  and  the  Government. 

ECUADOR. 

Ecuador  as  market. — Comercio  Ecuatoriano  names  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles  of  import  for  which  it  says  a  market  exists  or  could  be 
created  in  Ecuador:  Automobiles  and  trucks,  machine-shop  equip¬ 
ment,  cranes  and  winches,  motors,  printing  machinery,  cotton  gins. 
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hullers,  machinery  for  making  tin  cans,  pumps,  lubricants,  rubber 
articles,  leather  and  rubber  belting,  machinery  for  extracting  vege¬ 
table  oils,  refrigerators,  portable  saws  and  electrical  equipment,  tex¬ 
tile  machinery,  electrical  supplies,  drugs  and  medicines,  stationery, 
packing  material,  musical  instruments,  typewriters,  photographic 
material,  surgical  instruments,  sporting  goods,  toys,  motor  and  other 
boats,  sewing  machines,  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  ready-made 
clothing,  shoes,  jewelry,  perfumery,  mineral  waters,  and  foodstuffs. 

GUATEMALA. 

Ji'TE  BAG  FACTORY. — The  new  jute  bag  factory  in  Mazatenango 
has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $11,600,  and  is  to  manufacture  sacks  from 
the  plant  kn(»wn  in  Guatemala  as  eacohillo.  The  company’s  plan¬ 
tations  are  near  the  factory.  The  sacks  will  cost  about  one-third 
the  price  of  th(»se  now  imported  from  other  countries. 

Abrog.^tiox  of  SUG.VR  TAXES. — ^Owing  to  the  reduced  price  of 
sugar  in  foreign  markets  the  executive  has  ordered  the  abrogation 
of  all  Government  or  municipal  taxes  on  the  manufacture,  export, 
or  consumption  of  sugar,  brown  sugar,  and  cane  syrups. 

International  railway  schedule. — Daily  passenger  trains  now 
run  from  Guatemala  through  Puerto  Barrios,  San  Jos4,  Champerico, 
and  Avutla  and  return,  with  stops  at  intermediate  stations,  making 
connections  at  Mulua  and  San  Felipe  with  the  automobiles  running 
to  Quezaltenango,  and  in  Ayutlawith  trains  on  the  National  Railway 
of  Mexico  which  leave  Suchiate  Sunday’s,  Tuesdays,  and  Fridays. 

Iaian  of  200,000  PESOS  for  public  works. — The  municipality 
of  Totonicapan  was  authorized  by  the  executive  to  contract  a  loan 
of  200,000  pesos  with  the  Banco  de  Occidente,  secured  by  mortgages 
on  municipal  property.  The  loan  will  be  used  for  public  works. 

.  HAITI. 

Renewal  of  German  service. — The  Henry  Horn,  a  2,500-ton 
steamer  of  the  Horn  Line,  sailing  from  Hamburg,  arrived  at  Port  au 
Prince  last  December,  thus  renewing  direct  maritime  communication 
between  Germany  and  Haiti. 

New  York  to  Haiti. — The  Clyde  Line  maintains  a  steamer  in  the 
Haitian  coasting  service,  and  a  weekly  direct  freight  boat  from  New 
York  to  Haiti,  a  trip  of  140  hours.  Freight  leaving  Haiti  is  trans¬ 
shipped  in  Kingston  for  New  York,  England,  and  other  Eur<)pean 
countries. 

Imtort  duties. — The  receiver  general  of  customs  has  requested 
importers  to  furnish  him  with  samples  of  goods  in  advance  of  impor¬ 
tation,  so  that  duties  may  be  indicated  and  misunderstandings 
avoided. 
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HONDURAS. 

Land  concession.  -  One  hundred  and  twenty-hve  hectares  of 
land  along  the  free  zone  of  the  Tela  Kailroatl  ('o.  in  the  Department 
of  Yoro  have  been  granted  to  the  planter  who  for  five  years  has  been 
raising  bananas  on  this  tract. 


MEXICO. 

Petroi.ei'.m  production  OF  1921. — The  statistical  seetion  of  the 
petroleum  department  has  publishe<l  complete  figures  for  the  total 
produetion  of  petroleum  in  Mexico  during  1921,  which  amounted  to 
192, 91(), 77.5  barrels,  41  per  cent  of  the  amount  produced  in  North 
.\meriea  and  2S  per  eent  of  the  world  product.  The  report  points 
out  that  in  1901  the  total  production  in  Mexicti  was  only  10, .34.5 
barrels.  In  January,  1921,  production  was  1.5,203,551  barrels;  in 
November,  21,113,448  barrels;  and  in  December,  23,931,747  barrels. 
The  Tu.xpan  field  provided  by  far  the  greatest  share,  since  151,049,103 
barrels  came  from  its  wells,  while  the  Uiver  Panuco  produced  41,764,- 
751  barrels  and  the  Tabasco  district  2,861.  The  total  export  was 
172,268,136  barrels,  or  27,387,621  cubic  meters,  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  26,759,187  barrels.  The  greatest  amount,  99,281,- 
429  barrels,  was  exported  through  Tampico,  while  69,956,594  barrels 
were  shipped  from  Puerto  Lobos  and  Tu.xpan,  and  2,8.59,667  from 
Puerto  Mexico.  According  to  quality,  the  exported  oil  is  divided 
as  follows:  Light  crude  petroleum,  1,509,568  cubic  meters;  fuel  oil, 
7 19, .544  cubic  meters;  heavy  crude  oil,  642,070  cubic  meters;  crude 
gasoline,  refined  gasoline,  refined  kerosene,  asphalt,  lubricants,  and 
gas  follow  on  a  descending  scale. 

Fi.o.\ting  dock. — The  repairs  on  the  floating  dock  of  the  National 
Arsenal  at  Vera  Cniz  were  recently  completed,  so  that  in  conjunction 
with  changes  in  the  shops  and  the  acquisition  of  new  material,  the 
arsenal  is  equipped  to  repair  ships  as  efliciently  as  can  be  done  in 
foreign  countries.  The  gunboat  Bravo,  of  1,800  tons,  and  the  dredge 
Tampico  have  recently  been  satisfactorily  repaired.  The  technical 
experts  as  well  as  the  workmen  employed  at  the  arsenal  are  all 
Mexicans. 

Increasing  i.mportance  of  Tampico  as  port. — The  enormous 
increase  in  international  and  local  traffic,  shown  by  figures  obtained 
from  the  railroads,  the  navigation  companies,  and  the  Tampici) 
customhouse,  clearly  indieates  that  Tampico  is  taking  first  place  as 
port  for  ocean-going  boats.  From  20  to  30  ships  of  all  nationalities 
enter  daily.  During  the  time  of  greatest  railway  freight  congestion 
last  year,  300  or  400  cars  left  every  day  for  the  interior  of  the  country, 
but  while  there  was  a  notable  diminution  in  traffic  on  railway  lines 
during  last  December  and  January,  so  that  the  customary  movement 
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was  reduced  50  per  cent,  the  Tampico  division  was  not  affected,  but 
as  many  cars  as  in  the  most  congested  weeks  continued  to  leave  the 
port. 

Important  road  construction  in  the  north. — Besides  the 
great  highway  which,  starting  from  Nogales,  Sonora,  will  follow  the 
west  coast  for  1,000  miles,  another  important  road  from  Nogales  to 
Puerto  Lobos,  via  Saric,  Tubutama,  Altar,  and  Caborca,  in  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  regions  of  the  country,  will  receive  Government  aid. 
The  governor  of  Arizona  and  these  of  the  Mexican  States  of  Sonora 
and  Sinaloa  have  recently  held  several  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  construction  of  various  highways  through  united  ac¬ 
tion,  since  such  roads  will  prove  of  great  benefit  commercially. 

Mexican  and  American  chambers  of  commerce. — The  American 
consul  at  Nogales  reports  that  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  Mexico 
will  hold  a  meeting  in  Nogales,  Mexico,  on  April  1,  2,  and  3,  and  that 
on  the  following  day  they  will  meet  in  Nogales,  Arizona,  with  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  that  city.  American  business  men  are 
invited  to  attend  the  conference.  The  chambers  of  commerce  of  the 
cities  of  Nogales  and  Tucson,  Arizona,  are  making  arrangements  for 
a  special  Pullman  train  to  take  both  the  Mexican  and  American 
delegates  down  the  west  coast  to  Tepic,  a  distance  of  approximately 
700  miles.  The  trip  is  expected  to  take  11  days;  its  fvmdamental 
purpose  is  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  business  resources  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  region  visited. 

New  railroad  in  Chihuahua. — The  United  States  Commerce 
Reports  state  that  a  firm  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  has  been  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  47  miles  long  from  the 
Erupcidn  mine  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Lamentos  to  the  Candelaria 
station  on  the  National  Railway,  65  miles  below  Ciudad  Juarez. 
The  line  is  expected  to  be  open  to  traffic  by  August  of  this  year;  it 
will  be  used  both  for  freight  and  passenger  service,  the  former  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  silver  and  lead  ore. 

NICARAGUA. 

Yucca  baccata  fiber. — The  Amsinck  Co.  of  New  York  reported 
on  the  sample  of  yucca  haccata  fiber  sent  them  that  it  was  quoted  in 
the  New  York  market  at  3  to  3^  cents  if  sent  in  good  condition;  that 
is,  long,  soft,  strong,  and  w'ell  cleaned.  Softness  can  be  given  to  the 
fiber  by  the  use  of  certain  types  of  machines. 

Tobacco  growers’  association. — An  association  of  tobacco 
growers  has  been  formed  in  Masaya  with  the  object  of  starting  a  com¬ 
pany  to  market  the  crop  more  advantageously. 

JuiGALPA  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. — Tlic  electric-light  plant  of  Juigalpa 
was  put  into  service  in  November. 
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Mail  and  steamer  service. — The  directorate  of  mails  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  parcel  post  from  Great  Britain  will  be  expedited  by 
being  sent  to  New  York  and  thence  direct  to  Bluefields  via  New 
Orleans,  and  that  the  Royal  Netherlands  West  India  Mail  will  carry 
mail  between  Hamburg  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  Central  America  via 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Wireless  comi’ANY. — The  Government  has  authorized  the  Tropi¬ 
cal  Radio  Telegraph  Co.,  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  U.  S.  A.,  to  operate  wireless  stations  in  or  near  Managua, 
Bluefields,  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  and  other  places  in  the  Republic. 
The  Managua  station  is  to  be  of  not  less  than  25  kilowatts. 


PANAMA. 

Ferry  across  Miraflores  Hyke. — The  President  of  Panama  has 
received  a  communication  from  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Government  of  Panama  wishes  to  begin 
constructing  a  ferry  across  Miraflores  Lake  for  commercial  uses  that 
the  project  will  be  looked  upon  favorably  b}^  the  United  States 
Government,  provided  the  work  is  carried  on  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone.  The  War  Department  of  the 
United  States  has  for  some  time  considered  the  building  of  such  a 
ferry,  but  funds  had  never  been  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

Mensabe-Las  Tablas  road. — The  Panama  Construction  Co.  is 
constructing  the  Mensabe-Las  Tablas  cart  road  opening  up  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  A  well-equipped  dock  is  to  be  built  in  Mensabe 
to  fit  it  as  a  port  for  the  interior  of  the  Republic. 

Agricultural  syndicate. — Press  reports  state  that  the  Mariposa 
Syndicate  has  contracted  for  136,000  acres  in  the  Provinces  of  Colon 
and  Veraguas.  The  timber  of  these  lands  is  estimated  at  from  one  and 
one-half  to  two  billion  board  feet  in  trees  scaling  upward  of  18  inches. 
The  property  is  on  the  land  of  the  Bocas  del  Toro-Colon  Railroad, 
which  will  join  the  Pan-American  Railway,  connecting  the  conti¬ 
nents  of  North  and  South  America.  Com  is  to  be  the  first  crop 
planted  after  clearing  the  land,  as  it  matures  in  90  days  and  three 
crops  can  be  raised  during  the  year.  Citrus  fruits,  coconuts,  sugar 
cane,  and  pineapples  will  be  the  next,  and  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  raising  cattle. 


PARAGUAY. 

Distribution  of  property. — The  latest  publication  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  statistics  bureau,  as  quoted  by  the  Economista  Paraguayo,  says 
that  outside  of  Asuncion  there  are  in  the  rest  of  the  Republic  38,348 
pieces  of  property  held  by  individuals,  the  total  area  being  32,766,938 
hectares.  As  the  total  area  of  Paraguay,  excluding  Asuncion,  is 
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estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  40, 000, ()()()  liectares,  it  appears 
that  the  State  still  owns  more  than  7,000,000  hectares.  Of  the 
3S,348  parcels  of  rural  property,  3,378  occupy  less  than  a  hectare. 
The  remainin"  34,970  are  distributed  in  regard  to  area  as  hdlows: 


Area  per  i)arccUn  hoctarrs. 

Xumlx'r 
of  parcels. 

Total 

area. 

.\rea  per  pareelin  heel  ares  Number 
of  parcels. 

Total 

art'u 

1-10 . 

17,31.1 

10,778 

1,806 

3,019 

854 

814 

290 

78,76.5 
222,9.53 
129, 185  . 
738,834 
6.52,707 
1,198.498 
713,342 

3,000-4,999  .  413 

1  5,(W>-9,99i» .  :i40 

1,616, 799 
2,49.5.3111 
5,459,667 
4,0K2.4;V. 
5,  .860.  .372 
9,519,6:9. 

I  10,aW“i9,999 .  :t45 

'  20,IXI0-49»999 .  126 

oO, 000-99, 999 .  M 

i.onn-i.swo . 

2,II0(>~2.9W . 

i  More  than  lOO.OOii .  52 

1 

Taking  into  consideration  only  the  pieces  of  j)roj)erty  more  than 
1  hectare  in  area  and  calculating  the  population  of  the  country  at 
0.50,000,  with  the  hypothesis  that  every  parcel  of  property  has  a 
ilifferent  owner,  it  is  shown  that  property  owners  compose'  only  .5.8 
per  cent  of  the  population. 

Under-riveu  cable. — On  January  1.5  tin*  under-river  cable 
between  Campichuelo,  a  short  distance  north  of  Encarnacidn,  and 
Posadas,  across  the  Parana  in  Argentina,  was  ofhcially  inaugurated. 
When  this  line  is  connected  with  the  Misiones  telegraph  system, 
direct  communication  will  be  established  between  Argentina  and  a 
rich  and  well-populated  zone  of  the  Republic.  This  new  line  makes 
the  third  telegraphic  line  connecting  Paraguay  with  another  country: 
there  are  now  lines  via  Formosa,  Paso  de  Patria,  ami  (5impichuelo. 


PERU. 


Automatic  lkjiithouses. — Si.x  new  unattended  lighthouses  and 
beacons,  acquired  from  a  Swedish  company,  will  be  erected  at  tin* 
following  points  during  the  first  half  of  1922:  Isla  Centro  de  Chincha. 
Punta  Parada,  Punta  Atico,  Punta  Santa  Maria,  Supc  and  Huarmey. 

Concrete  aqueduct. — X  reinforced  concrete  aqueduct  68  feet  in 
length  and  44  feet  high,  costing  approximately  25,000  Peruvian 
pounds,  has  been  built  at  Tambo  Real  by  the  Sociedad  Agricola 
Tamho  Real,  to  carry  irrigation  water  between  the  two  ditches  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  valley,  thus  making  productive  700  fanegadas 
of  land  in  addition  to  the  500  fanegadas  already  under  cultivation. 
Water  from  the  same  canal  operates  a  150-horsepower  turbine  for 
the  cotton-ginning  establishment.  The  original  irrigation  canal 
was  dug  in  Inca  times.  (1  fanegada  equals  approximately  1 .59  acres.) 

Cattle  boats. — A  company  with  a  capital  of  200,000  soles  has 
been  founded  in  Arequipa  to  carry  on  the  transport  of  cattle  between 
Callao  and  the  southern  ports  of  the  Republic.  The  company  will 
have  two  500-ton  boats  especially  built  for  cattle  transport. 
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Margarine. — A  new  national  industry,  the  production  of  marga¬ 
rine  from  cottonseed  oil,  has  recently  been  undertaken  in  Peru  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  margarine  sold  in  Lima  for  1  sol  a  kilo, 
while  the  imported  product  was  priced  at  SO  per  cent  more,  and  was 
not  considered  superior  in  quality. 

Petroleum  law. — See  page  410. 

SALVADOR. 

Tortoise  fishing. — Tortoise  fishing  off  Punta  Remedios  is  draw¬ 
ing  a  fleet  of  canoes  to  that  point. 

New  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. — A  new  publishing  house  has  been 
founded  in  San  Salvador  which  is  to  give  more  opportunity  to  the 
young  writers  of  the  country.  An  illustrator  has  been  engaged  to 
work  with  the  new  publishers.  The  first  book  brought  out  will  be 
the  Parables  of  Guyau,  translated  from  the  French  by  Sr.  Uriarte,  the 
edition  to  be  2,000  copies. 


UNITED  STATES. 

Foreign  trade  convention. — The  Ninth  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  May  10, 11,  and  12,  1922.  Its 
central  theme  will  be  the  financing  and  expanding  of  foreign  trade. 

This  convention  will  study  the  means  of  promoting  the  necessary 
restoration  of  the  power  of  production  and  consumption  in  all  the 
great  markets  of  the  world;  it  will  examine  the  conditions  confronting 
international  commerce;  and  it  will  obtain  the  judgment  of  leaders  in 
business,  finance  and  industry  on  many  matters  of  vital  consequence 
to  the  American  people. 

Report  on  the  Hague  Rules,  1921. — These  rules,  which  define 
the  rights  and  liabilities  of  cargo  owners  and  shipowners,  respec¬ 
tively,  were  made  the  subject  of  a  report  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  which  said: 

The  committee,  ha\'ing  considered  the  Hague  Rules,  1921,  and  the  arguments  pro 
and  con  bearing  thereon,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
should  indorse  the  Hague  Rules,  1921,  and  should  urge  their  early  adoption  by  Amer¬ 
ican  ocean  carriers. 

The  committee  believes  that  these  rules  embody  as  favorable  a  readjustment  of  the 
distribution  of  liability  between  shipper  and  carrier  as  can  at  present  be  secured. 
While  fully  cognizant  that  these  rules  do  not  satisfy  many  of  the  demands  of  the  ship¬ 
pers,  the  committee  is  of  the  belief  that  their  adoption  vill  constitute  a  substantial 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will,  in  fact,  confer  very  real  benefit  on  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.  *  *  * 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  principle  of  uniformity  of  commercial 
documents,  to  which  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  has  frequently  declared  its 
allegiance,  will  be  materially  aided  by  the  adoption  of  the  Hague  Rules,  1921. 

The  committee  urges  upon  American  ocean  carriers  the  desirability  of  putting  these 
rules  into  effect  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  first  applied  in  Great  Britain,  thus 
91335— 22— Bull.  4 - 6 
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enabling  our  shippers  to  offer  their  foreign  customers  shipping  documents  providing 
as  great  a  degree  of  protection  as  \cill  be  afforded  by  our  competitors’  bills  of  lading. 

*  «  # 

URUGUAY. 

liUE.NOs  Aikes-Moxtevideo  AiRiT.AXE  SERVICE.  -On  December 
17  the  first  trip  of  tlie  new  biweekly  airplane  service  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  Montevideo  took  place,  the  distance  of  220  kilometei-s 
across  the  River  Plate  being  covered  in  approximately  1  hour  and 
10  minutes.  The  airplane  has  room  for  four  passengers.  On  the 
first  return  trip  1,270  letters  were  carried  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Port  works  at  Montevideo. — The  sum  of  9,300,000  pesos  has 
been  appropriated  for  widening  and  deepening  the  harbor  and  for 
other  port  works  at  Montevideo.  The  money  is  allotted  as  follows: 
River  dock,  1,500,000  pesos;  passenger  station,  200,000;  fruit  market, 
2,400,000;  shipyard  at  La  Teja,  1,000,000;  dredges  and  other  equip¬ 
ment,  1,500,000;  deepening  of  entrance  canal,  outer  harbor,  etc., 
1,800,000;  reconstruction,  500,000;  unforeseen  work  adjudged  neces¬ 
sary,  300,000;  and  plans,  100,000. 

Helpful  books. — The  animal  inspection  division  of  the  ministry 
of  industries  maintains  a  library  on  subjects  related  to  animal  raising 
and  care.  Books  may  be  consulted  at  the  librar}'  or  borrowed. 

Agricultural  laboratory. — In  the  laboratory  of  the  stock 
raising  and  agricultural  bureau  one  section  is  engaged  in  the  studj' 
and  analysis  of  seeds  and  experimentation  with  plants  and  new 
methods  of  cultivation  of  possible  interest  to  the  countrj^  while 
another  section  makes  chemical  and  botanical  analyses  and  experi¬ 
mental  studies  having  to  do  with  the  subjects  within  the  scope  of 
the  bureau,  such  as  soil,  fertilizers,  and  forage  plants. 

Sheep  mange. — A  commission  consisting  of  Government  officials 
of  the  animal-inspection  service,  veterinarians,  and  representatives 
of  rural  and  stock-raising  societies,  has  been  appointed  by  the  na¬ 
tional  council  of  administration  to  suggest  to  the  President  the  best 
means  for  eradicating  the  sheep  mange. 

VENEZUELA. 

Exportation  of  stock. — In  the  first  10  months  of  1921  5,234 
head  of  stock,  weighing  2,339,838  kilos,  were  exported  from  Ciudad 
Bolivar. 

New  COMMUNICATIONS. — The  construction  of  a  road  uniting  the 
highways  of  Bella  Vista  and  El  Milagro  has  been  authorized  in  the 
municipality  of  Coquivacoa.  This  will  complete  the  net  work  of 
highways  around  Maracaibo,  and  offer  to  the  motorist  a  drive  through 
beautiful  scenerv'. 

A  suspension  bridge  over  the  Tocuyo  River  is  under  construction 
as  part  of  the  highway  between  the  States  of  Lara  and  Trujillo. 
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Last  December  a  well-constructed  road  between  Merida  and  La- 
gunillas  was  opened  to  traffic.  There  are  six  masonry  bridges  along 
the  route.  Like  all  good  highways,  this  will  play  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  business  interests  of  the 
State. 


ECONOMICandfINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 

Internal  bond  issue. — The  minister  of  finance  has  authorized 
the  inscription  in  the  public  debt  list  of  the  bonds  of  the  internal 
loan  for  60,000,000  pesos  issued  in  accordance  with  article  8  of  the 
budget  law  for  use  in  the  constructions  described  in  the  sections  on 
public  works.  The  bonds  will  bear  6  per  cent  interest,  and  will  have 
a  cumulative  amortization  of  1  per  cent.  The  emission  will  be  made 
for  the  gold  equivalent,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  quotation  in  foreign 
countries. 

BOUVIA. 

Irrigation  and  sewer  system. — The  minister  of  finance  has 
authorized  the  placing  of  a  loan  to  be  used  for  the  canalization  of  the 
Desaguadero  River  from  a  point  near  Oruro  to  that  city,  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation  and  sewerage. 

BRAZIL. 

Financlvl  conditions  in  Pernambuco. — The  State  of  Pernam¬ 
buco,  Brazil,  is  said  to  be  in  excellent  financial  condition,  the  balance 
on  hand  on  November  16,  1921,  having  been  about  10,000,000  milreis 
(at  the  end  of  1921  the  milreis  was  quoted  at  $0.1261).  According 
to  Consul  C.  R.  Cameron  there  will  probably  be  considerable  expen¬ 
diture  for  public  works  during  the  coming  year,  as  it  is  reported  that 
the  governor  has  adopted  an  extensive  building  program.  (^Com¬ 
merce  Reports.) 

New  Braziuan  banking  agencies. — The  Banco  Commercial  do 
Estado  de  Sao  Paulo  has  obtained  authorization  to  open  agencies  in 
14  cities.  The  Banco  Hypothecario  e  Agricola  de  Minas  Geraes  has 
also  received  authorization  to  install  an  agency  in  Pouso  Alegre, 
Minas  Geraes.  Authorization  granted  to  the  Banco  do  Brasil  per¬ 
mits  agencies  at  Cuyaba,  Matto  Grosso;  Ipamery,  Goyaz;  Therezina, 
Piauhy;  Uruguay  ana,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul;  Montevideo,  Uruguay; 
and  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  There  is  also  a  newspaper  report  to 
the  effect  that  the  Banco  do  Brasil  will  establish  agencies  in  Paris, 
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London,  New  York,  and  perhaps  Germany  and  other  countries  with 
which  Brazil  has  close  commercial  relations.  Upon  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  inspector  general  of  banks,  the  minister  of  finance  has 
authorized  the  Banco  Popular  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  to  open  a  branch 
in  the  city  of  Pelotas,  according  to  a  report  from  A.ssistant  Trade 
Commissioner  Bernard  II.  Noll.  {Commerce  Reports.) 

CHILE. 

Budget  for  1922. — ^The  total  expenditures  of  the  country  for  the 
present  year  have  been  fixed  at  288,244,350.44  pesos  legal  currency 
and  65,958,045.36  gold  pesos. 

United  States  investments  in  Cihle. — Data  collected  recently 
show  that  since  1916  up  to  date  the  United  States  has  invested  in 
Chile  8104,000,000,  equivalent  to  nearly  1,000,000,000  pesos  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange.  Of  this  sum  $33,971,000  corresponds  to 
Government  loans  and  the  remainder  to  private  enterprises.  Among 
these  are  to  be  mentioned  the  Braden  Copper  Co.,  the  Chile  Copper 
Co.,  and  the  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  of  Concepcidn. 

New  loans. — In  order  to  cover  the  deficit  of  the  fiscal  year  1921, 
pay  the  salaries  of  public  employees,  and  fulfill  other  urgent  obliga¬ 
tions,  including  the  foreign  debt.  Congress  passed  a  special  law, 
promulgated  December  23,  1921.  By  it  the  President  is  authorized 
to  contract  a  loan  of  not  more  than  80,000,000  pesos  paper  and  another 
not  greater  than  £1,500,000.  The  guaranty  offered  will  be  either 
bank  credits,  renewable  treasury  notes,  or  tax-exempt  State  bonds 
bearing  not  more  than  8  per  cent  interest. 

Public  debt. — The  public  debt  of  Chile  amounts  to  501,151,426 
pesos  gold  and  145,149,600  pesos  paper,  exclusive  of  the  sums  of 
£1,500,000  and  80,000,000  pesos  paper  mentioned  above,  the  loan  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  consummated. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Control  of  Exchange. — ^Thc 
Chilean  section  of  the  Inter- American  High  Commission  has  recently 
held  various  meetings,  during  which  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the 
questionnaire  submitted  by  the  central  executive  council  to  the 
various  national  sections.  The  following  important  resolution  was 
adopted:  “The  Chilean  section  of  the  Inter- American  High  Com¬ 
mission  resolves  to  recommend  to  the  Government  of  Chile,  as  the 
means  which  can  most  effectively  contribute  as  far  as  possible  to 
regulate  international  exchange,  the  immediate  creation  of  a  central 
institution  which  shall  exercise  control  over  fiduciary  circulation, 
internal  credit,  and  international  drafts,  in  order  thus  to  prepare  the 
definite  stabilization  of  currency,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit.’' 

CUBA. 

Loan, — J.  P.  Moi^an  &  Co.  of  New  York  have  recently  concluded 
arrangements  for  a  one-year  loan  of  $5,000,000  to  the  Cuban  Govern- 
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ment.  It  will  be  used  to  pay  postal  money  orders,  interest  and 
amortization  of  the  public  debt,  and  other  similar  obligations.  The 
loan  will  bear  6  per  cent  interest,  and  is  guaranteed  by  the  bonds  of 
the  1917  issue  and  the  securities  of  the  unencumbered  assets  of  the 
National  bank,  amounting  together  to  a  face  value  of  $7,000,000. 

HAITI. 

Government  receipts. — The  Moniteur  for  January  18,  1922, 
gives  the  internal  tax  receipts  from  October  1,  1920,  to  November  30, 
1921,  as  follows;  793,618.55  gourdes  and  $216,870.92.  Consular 
fees  for  the  fiscal  year  1920-21  amounted  to  $13,180.57. 

URUGUAY. 

Budget. — In  December  Parliament  extended  the  budget  of 
expenditures  for  1921  for  an  additional  month,  that  is,  until  February 
28,  1922. 

VENEZUELA. 


Public  debt. — According  to  information  of  the  Caracas  branch  of 
the  Dutch  West  Indian  Bank,  published  in  El  Nuevo  Diario  for 
January  9,  1922,  the  public  debt  of  Venezuela,  in  December,  1921, 
amounted  to  124,859,319.19  bolivars.  The  population  of  the  country 
being  2,411,952,  this  means  a  per  capita  debt  of  51.76  bolivars. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Treasury  bonds,  the  public  debt  pays  3 
per  cent  annual  interest.  The  issues  of  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  which 
amount  to  5,733,490.56  bolivam,  are  the  only  ones  to  which  Congress 
has  not  yet  assigned  sums  for  amortization.  The  3  j)er  cent  diplo¬ 
matic  debt  of  1905,  which  originally  amounted  to  130,000,000 
bolivars,  has  been  reduced  46  per  cent  by  amortization  and  expiration; 
that  is,  to  70,000,000  bolivars. 

New  bank  building. — The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  has 
just  opened  the  building  which  will  be  occupied  by  its  Caracas 
branch.  The  edifice,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  city, 
is  a  copy  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  New  York  Bank. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


argentina-bolivia. 

Kailway  convention. — On  January  4,  1922,  the  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  Argentina  in  Bolivia  and  the  Bolivian  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  signed  in  La  Paz  the  agreement  for  the  construction  of 
the  railroad  from  Yacuiba  to  wSanta  Cruz.  The  preliminarv  surveys 
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will  soon  be  commenced,  and  the  construction  started  as  soon  as  the 
route  is  approved.  Argentina  will  appropriate  the  money  necessary 
for  building  the  line,  although  Bolivia  may  also  contribute  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  if  it  is  thought  necessary.  When  the  line  is  fin¬ 
ished  branches  will  be  constructed  to  Sucre,  Cochabamba,  Tarija, 
Puerto  Su&rez,  and  the  Gran  Chaco.  The  Government  of  Bolivia, 
which  will  have  favorable  rates  on  the  railroad,  may  acquire  the 
line,  material,  and  accessories  at  any  convenient  time  by  paying  the 
cost  of  the  work.  Bolivia  will  supply  the  railroad  with  petroleum 
for  its  service  needs. 

Other  parts  of  the  convention  establish  agreements  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  colonization  of  eastern  Bolivia  and  the  commercial 
development  of  the  whole  Republic. 

ARGENTINA-COLOMBTA. 

Arbitration  tre.^ty. — On  August  12,  1921,  ratifications  of  the 
arbitration  treaty  between  Colombia  and  Argentina,  signed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  January  20,  1912,  were  exchanged  in  Buenos  Aires. 

brazil. 

Independence  of  Estiionia. — By  decree  No.  15155  of  December  5, 
1921,  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  President  of  the  Republic,  recognized  the 
independence  of  Esthonia. 

Postal  money  order  convention. — By  decree  No.  15145  of  No¬ 
vember  28,  1921,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  ordered  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  postal  money  order  convention  between  Brazil  and  the 
United  States,  sanctioned  by  legislative  decree  No.  4312  of  August  7> 
1921. 

CIIILE-COLOMBIA. 

Convention  regarding  academic  degrees. — The  Colombian  law 
No.  60  of  December  28, 1921,  approves  the  convention  between  Colom¬ 
bia  and  Cliile  regarding  academic  degrees  and  diplomas  and  the 
exercise  of  liberal  professions.  The  convention  was  signed  in  Santiago 
June  23,  1921,  by  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  Colombia  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Chile. 

COSTA  RICA-FRANCE. 

Postal  treaty. — The  Governments  of  France  and  Costa  Rica 
have  agreed  to  change  Article  3  of  the  postal  treaty  of  November  9, 
1899.  By  this  change  the  remitter  of  funds  will  pay  the  tax  in  the 
country  of  origin.  All  postal  orders  for  official  uses  of  the  post  offices 
or  dependent  branches  of  the  same  are  exempt  from  tax.  The  office 
issuing  postal  orders  will  pay  to  the  office  which  cashes  them  1  per 
cent  on  the  first  100  francs  and  one-half  per  cent  on  sums  in  excess. 
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This  additional  act  to  the  treaty  was  signed  in  duplicate  in  Paris. 
December  15,  1921,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  countries  and 
was  approved  in  Costa  Rica  by  President  Acosta  on  January  20,  1921. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Parcel  post. — The  Republic  has  ratified  the  convention  of  Madrid 
regarding  parcel  post. 

Ecuador-Great  Britain. 

Postal  money  orders. — Tlie  postal  money  order  convention  l)e- 
tween  Ecuador  and  Great  Britain,  signed  May  31,  1910,  has  been  put 
into  effect  in  Ecuador  by  regulations  issued  December  29,  1921,  by 
the  President.  Guayaquil  and  Quito,  and  through  them  the  pro¬ 
vincial  capitals,  will  serve  as  offices  of  issue  and  payment. 


BRAZIL. 

Rio  Grande  Meat  Co. — President  Epitacio  Pessoa  has  issued 
decree  No.  15119  of  November  10,  1921,  authorizing  the  Rio  Grande 
Meat  Co.  to  operate  in  the  Republic,  and  approving  the  by-laws  of 
the  said  company. 

The  company  will  have  for  its  object  the  industry  of  fresh  and 
packed  meats  and  will  start  with  a  capital  stock  of  2,000,000  railreis, 
divided  in  2,000  shares  of  1,000  milreis;  to  be  fully  paid  up  at  the 
time  of  signing  the  by-laws.  The  company  has  its  head  oflice  in  the 
city  of  Pelotas,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Lease  and  construction  of  Santa  Catharina  Railway. — 
By  decree  No.  15152  of  December  2,  1921,  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  authorized  the  celebration  of  a  contract  with  the  State  of 
Santa  Catharina  for  the  leasing  of  the  Santa  Catharina  Railroad  and 
its  dependent  fluvial  navigation.  The  contract  has  for  its  objects  the 
leasing  of  the  section  of  the  road  between  Blumenau  and  Hansa, 
69  kilometers  in  length,  as  well  as  the  section  of  river  navigation  be¬ 
tween  Itajahy  and  Blumenau,  and  the  construction  of  the  extension 
of  the  road  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Trombudo  River,  a  length  of 
35  kilometers,  according  to  the  plans  approved  by  decree  No.  10818 
of  March  18,  1914. 
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Cotton  cleaning  and  pressing. — Ur.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  has  issued  a  decree  dated  December  13,  1921, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  plants  in  the  cotton  ports  of  the 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  pressing  the  product  prior  to 
shipment.  The  principal  re(|uirements  of  this  decree  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: 

The  minimum  density  of  the  presses  is  to  be  of  not  less  than  from 
500  to  000  kilos  per  cubic  meter;  the  services  of  pressing  and  clean¬ 
ing  are  to  be  paid  for  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
plants  will  be  exploited  directly  by  the  Union  Government  or  leased 
or  sold  in  view  of  public  calls  for  tenders,  provided  the  price  obtained 
is  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  involved  in  putting  up  the  plants. 
In  case  the  plants  are  exploited  directly  by  the  Union  they  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  cotton  service;  in  case  the  plants  are  leased  or  sold 
the  lessees  or  purchasers  will  engage  to  operate  them  on  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  may  be  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Service  badge. — An  act  of  Congress,  signed  by  the  President  on 
December  18,  1921,  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  service  badge  to  be 
awarded  to  all  officers  and  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service,  as  well 
as  civilians,  who  served  in  the  World  War.  The  design  on  the 
badge  will  be  determined  by  decree  of  the  Federal  Government. 

CHILE. 

Highway  construction  law. — A  law  governing  the  construction 
anil  maintenance  of  all  future  highways  has  been  passed  by  Congress. 
Governors,  acting  in  conjunction  with  departmental  boards,  are  given 
power  to  enforce  the  law,  which  is  expected  greatly  to  benefit  the 
sj^stem  of  public  roads. 

Export  of  alc’OHOl. — The  treasury  department  has  issued  a  decree 
regulating  the  export  of  alcohol,  liquors,  wines,  and  beer  in  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  law  Xo.  3087,  promulgat-id  in  1916.  The  decree 
authorizes  the  export  through  any  seaport  or  mountain  pass  of  all 
aforementioned  products  not  subject  to  tax  rebates  or  to  bounties 
now  in  force. 

Coasting-trade  law. — Following  its  approval  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  which  reserves  all  coasting- 
trade  of  the  Republic  to  the  Chilean  merchant  marine. 

The  right  to  engage  in  coastwise  trade  between  Chilean  ports  may 
be  conceded  by  the  President  to  the  ships  of  other  South  American 
nations  which  have  given  equal  privileges  to  Chilean  ships. 

The  foreign  vessels  which  only  occasionally  make  voyages  to 
Chilean  ports  must  not  take  part  in  the  coastwise  trade  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  present  law  (February  6). 

The  law  goes  into  effect  6  months  after  promulgation. 
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('OLOMBIA. 

Govekxmext  baxk. — The  acting  minister  of  finance  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  January  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  hank  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Rank  of  the  United  States.  The  money  to  be 
used  is  the  $25,000,000  which  will  be  paid  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  recent  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia. 

'Phe  first  three  articles  of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

Article  T.  The  Government  will  organize  and  establish  a  bank, 
which,  serving  as  agent  for  the  execution  of  fiscal  operations,  shall 
aid  in  the  development  of  national  industries.  It  will  be  called  The 
Rank  of  the  Republic,  and  its  capital  will  be  $25,000,000,  provided 
by  the  national  treasury,  the  sum  to  be  received  according  to  the 
treaty  of  April  6,  1914,  between  Columbia  and  the  United  States 
being  destined  to  this  purpose. 

Article  II.  Said  institution  will  have  the  character  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  bank;  but  other  national  banking  firms  may  be  shareholders 
in  it,  as  w’ell  as  every  Colombian,  either  native  or  naturalized,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  person  or  firm  take  a  minimum  of  5,000  shares.  The 
capital  of  the  bank  will  be  divided  into  250,000  shares  of  a  value  of 
$100  each. 

Article  III.  The  bank  will  carry  on  operations  permitted  by  present 
or  future  laws  to  banks  which  are  or  may  be  established  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  will  be  governed  in  conformity  with  statutes  dett*rmined  by 
its  governing  board  and  approved  by  the  Government. 

The  remaining  articles  of  the  hill  refer  to  the  creation  of  a  mortgage 
section;  loans;  issue  of  notes;  gold  reserve;  bank  bills  as  legal 
tender;  the  governing  board  which,  with  the  manager,  is  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Government;  branch  banks  in  department  capitals; 
rate  of  interest;  and  other  subjects  which  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Mixes  bulletix. — On  January  1,  1922,  the  department  of  mines 
began  to  publish  a  monthly  bulletin,  giving  decrees,  commentaries 
thereon,  and  regulations  governing  the  mining  industry  of  Costa 
Rica,  as  well  as  information  as  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country. 

CUBA. 

Legations. — The  President  has  issued  a  decree  authorizing  the 
expenditure  during  the  second  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year  of  sums 
in  payment  for  supplies,  house  rent,  and  salaries  of  subordinate 
employees  for  the  legations  of  the  Republic  as  follows:  For  the  lega¬ 
tions  in  Colombia,  Norw'ay,  Panama,  Peru,  Portugal,  Santo  Domingo, 
Switzerland,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  $2,000  each;  for  those  in  Del- 
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gium,  China,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Japan,  $2,400  each;  for  that  in 
Mexico,  $2,500;  for  those  in  Germany,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Central  America,  $3,300  each;  and 
for  that  in  the  United  States,  $6,000. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Insolvency  law.— Executive  order  No.  699  contains  the  law  re¬ 
garding  insolvenc}’’,  treating  in  detail  the  cases  which  may  occur  and 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  each. 


PARAGUAY. 

Consular  manifests  and  bills  of  lading. — The  President,  in 
conjunction  with  the  customhouse  expert  and  the  general  bureau  of 
customs,  has  issued  regulations  covering  the  form  of  issue  of  consular 
manifests  and  bills  of  lading.  They  cover  all  the  requisite  formalities 
to  be  complied  with  in  the  port  of  origin  of  the  shipment,  form  of 
declaration  for  merchandise,  required  weights,  freight,  insurance,  and 
other  details.  Regulations  are  also  given  for  overseas  cargo  with 
destination  for  Paraguay  which  is  transshipped  in  intermediate  ports. 
This  decree  goes  into  effect  March  1,  1922. 

Imports  by  parcel  post. — ^The  President  has  issued  a  decree  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  insure  the  payment  of  duties  on  merchandise 
received  from  foreign  countries  by  parcel  post,  either  insured  or  un¬ 
insured.  Before  the  publication  of  this  decree,  which  went  into 
effect  January  15,  1922,  parcel  post  was  not  an  authorized  method 
for  importing  merchandise. 


PERU. 

Petroleum  law. — Law  No.  4452  of  January  2,  1922,  covers  ex¬ 
ploration  for  and  exploitation  of  petroleum  and  other  hydrocarbons. 
Some  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  law  are  as  follows: 

Applications  for  exploration  and  exploitation  shall  be  made  to  the 
ministry  of  promotion  (fomento).  The  superficial  area  of  conces¬ 
sions  shall  be  divided  into  areas  of  40,000  square  meters  each,  called 
pertenencias.  Exploration  concessions,  which  are  granted  for  two  to 
six  years,  may  not  exceed  15,000  pertenencias  on  the  coast,  20,000  in 
the  foothills,  and  30,000  in  the  mountains,  while  exploitation  conces¬ 
sions,  granted  for  an  indefinite  period,  may  not  be  greater  than  1,000 
pertenencias,  which  must,  as  in  the  exploration  area,  be  arranged  in  a 
rectangular  block.  The  concessionary  is  required  to  pay  the  state  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  petroleum  extracted  from  the  wells  during 
exploration  or  exploitation,  if  the  deposits  are  situated  within  150 
kilometers  of  the  sea,  and  otherwise  a  minimum  of  6  per  cent.  There 
is  also  a  ground  tax  of  1  Peruvian  pound  per  pertenencia  of  the  con- 
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cession  when  no  petroleum  is  being  produced,  and  one  ranging  from  9 
to  0.50  sol  per  pertenencia  as  the  production  reaches  1  to  10  tons. 
Crude  petroleum  and  derivatives  are  exportable  only  after  the 
consumption  of  the  country  has  been  satisfied.  The  Government 
will  maintain  employees  to  ascertain  the  cost  and  amount  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  price  of  sale  of  the  products  destined  for  national  con¬ 
sumption.  The  petroleum  is  subject  to  export  tax,  or  any  impost 
substituted  therefor.  Concessionaries  have  the  right  to  establish 
wharves,  warehouses,  and  submarine  and  subftuvial  pipe  lines,  and 
to  expropriate  private,  national,  or  municipal  property  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  exploitation  work.  Those  constructing  pipe 
lines  shall  be  obliged  to  allow  their  use  by  neighboring  concessionaries 
who  have  none,  and  owners  of  refineries  must  refine  the  petroleum  of 
other  producers,  provided  that  the  plant  has  a  capacity  above  the 
owner’s  requirements. 

Transfer  of  gold  funds. — The  transfer  to  a  New  York  bank  of 
the  gold  fund,  which  amounts  to  between  $18,000,000  and  $20,000,000, 
was  authorized  by  law  No.  4454  of  January  4.  Interest  will  therefore 
henceforth  be  earned  by  the  gold  which,  with  further  deposits  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  guarantees  the  bank  notes  issued  by  Lima  banks 
under  Government  authority. 


URUGUAY. 

Amusement  censorship. — The  departmental  council  of  Monte¬ 
video  has  created  a  commission  for  the  protection  of  children,  which 
has  power  to  prohibit  the  attendance  of  all  children  under  14  at  any 
public  spectacle  not  approved  by  the  commission.  When  a  theatrical, 
moving  picture,  or  other  amusement  program  is  announced,  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  must  state  whether  children  are  to  be  allowed.  Children 
may  attend  only  those  moving-picture  performances  which  show 
scientific,  current  topic,  scenic,  and  suitable  comedy  films — in  general, 
those  offering  simple  and  inoffensive  entertainment. 
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ARGENTINA. 

University  registration. — During  1920  the  registration  in  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires  was  12,441  students,  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows  among  the  different  colleges  and  schools:  Law  and  social  sci¬ 
ence,  1,329;  medicine,  5,712;  physical,  natural,  and  exact  sciences. 
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1,068;  agriculture  and  veterinary  science,  570;  economics,  365;  phi¬ 
losophy  and  letters,  308;  National  Preparatory  School  of  Buenos 
Aires,  1,495;  and  the  Carlos  Pellegrini  Advanced  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  1,594. 

Schools  in  Territories,— The  general  inspection  division  for  the 
Territories  has  been  authorized  by  the  national  education  council  to 
start  615  new  schools,  for  which  money  was  appropriated  by  the  1921 
budget  law. 

Psychological  and  physical  tests. — The  military  aviation  school 
at  El  Palomar  now  has  a  laboratory  completely  equipped  for  giving 
psychological  ami  physical  tests  to  the  students  of  the  school. 

New  school  of  .aero.nautics. — The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Argentine  Aero  Club  has  resolved  to  start  a  school  of  aeronautics 
at  San  Isidro,  to  which  the  Government  has  given  two  100-horse- 
power  Caudron  airplanes.  A  pilot’s  course  is  being  offered  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club.  The  practical  mechanic’s  courses  will  last  two 
months,  and  will  be  given  on  a  Curtis  90-horsepower  biplane.  An 
Argentine  pilot  has  opened  a  school  for  instruction  in  airplane  me¬ 
chanics  at  the  Villa  Lugano  aerodrome. 

Te.vchers’  leave. — See  page  417. 

BOLIVIA. 

School  builihxg. — Sr.  Alfredo  Schmidt  has  presented  to  the 
government  of  the  Department  of  Santa  Cruz  a  beautiful  building 
for  the  boys’  and  girls’  school  at  El  Puente  in  the  Province  of  Nuflo 
de  Ch6vez. 

chile. 

Ame.nd.ment  of  educ.ational  CURRICULA. — In  order  to  reform  the 
existing  curricula  of  public  schools  and  adapt  them  to  modem  peda¬ 
gogic  and  economic  requirements,  as  well  as  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
all  subjects  dealing  with  the  study  of  Chilean  and  continental  history, 
the  ministry’  of  public  instruction  requested  that  a  special  committee 
be  appointed.  The  latter,  composed  of  educational  experts,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  university,  the  board  of  public  education,  the  board 
of  primary  education,  and  of  the  other  branches  of  the  service,  has 
already  begun  the  consideration  of  its  task. 

COUIMBIA. 

Professor  of  agriculture. — The  Government  has  engaged  a 
German  professor  of  agriculture  for  the  Advanced  Sidiool  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Bogota.  Besides  teaching  he  will  have  charge  of  the  trop¬ 
ical  plants  cultivated  at  the  Government  e.xperiment  station,  and 
will  report  on  agricultural  progress  in  the  Republic,  advancing  it  in 
every  way  possible. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

Subprimary  school  society. — \  society  knowTi  as  the  Patronato 
de  las  Esciiolas  Matemalos  has  recently  been  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  aim  of  the  society,  which  is  to  have  branches  in  all  parts 
of  the  Republic,  is  to  promote  the  foumling  of  subprimary  or  day 
nursery  schools  for  children  from  3  to  7  years  of  age.  ITie  association 
will  be  located  in  San  Jos6.  Instruction  in  these  day  nursery  schools 
will  be  free,  but  pay  pupils  may  be  admitted  when  they  belong  to 
families  able  to  afford  it. 

Canal  Zone  teachers  visit  Costa  Rica. — The  principals  of  the 
high  schools  of  Ancon  and  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  visited  Costa  Rica 
and  were  most  generous  in  praise  of  the  No.  2  Advanced  Girls’  School, 
both  for  its  construction  and  its  organization. 

CUBA. 

Academy  of  Telegraphy. — Last  November  the  Academy  of  Te¬ 
legraphy  of  the  Department  of  Ilabana  was  officially  inaugurated. 
The  wireless  section  is  provided  with  the  most  modern  apparatus  and 
equipment;  there  are  two  stations  for  receiving  and  transmitting 
messages,  and  a  receiving  apparatus  for  extra-length  waves  which 
registers  messages  sent  from  the  Eiffel  Tower,  Nauen,  and  other  sta¬ 
tions  in  Europe  and  in  South  America.  This  section  also  has  a  direct 
current  generator,  two  for  alternating  current,  amplifiers,  and  other 
accessories.  In  the  wire  telegi’aph}’’  department,  modem  innovations 
in  apparatus,  mounting,  and  installation  have  been  introiluced,  as 
well  as  line  circuits  and  all  other  equipment  necessary  to  give  the 
student  an  exact  knowledge  of  telegraphy. 

Scholarship  prizes. — Sefiora  Piedad  Aenia  de  Bobadilla,  daughter 
of  the  well-knoMTi  poet  Juan  Clemente  Zenea,  hjis  willed  S10,000  to 
the  University  of  Ilabana  to  be  used  in  encouraging  the  love  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  advanced  study.  With  the  interest  of  the  money  two  prizes 
will  be  established,  one  to  bear  the  name  of  Emilio  Bobadilla  (Fray 
Candil),  and  the  other  of  the  donor. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

Kindergarten  anniversary. — The  first  kindergarten  in  the  Re¬ 
public,  founded  by  Seflorita  Marfa  Amiama,  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
University,  celebrated  its  eleventh  anniversary  in  January.  Besides 
children  of  kindergarten  age,  the  school  takes  pupils  up  to  the  age  of 
11,  who  are  taught  by  a  faculty  of  nine  teachers  trained  by  the  founder 
and  principal  of  the  school. 

ecuaixir. 

German  teachers. — ^Through  the  consul  of  Ecuador  in  Berlin,  the 
President  engaged  11  German  teachers  for  the  Quito  normal  schools; 
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they  arrived  early  this  year.  The  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  and  of 
public  instruction  of  Germany  approved  the  teachers  selected. 

GUATEMALA. 

School  of  pharmacy  and  natural  science. — ^The  school  men¬ 
tioned  was  reorganized  in  September.  It  offers  a  good  course  to  its 
students,  and  has  provided  ample  laboratory  facilities  for  their  use. 
The  museum  of  zoological  specimens  contains  specimens  of  native  and 
foreign  fauna. 

Time  schedule. — The  inspection  section  of  the  department  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction  has  worked  out  a  schedule  for  the  time  to  be  given  to 
subjects  in  the  elementary  and  complementary  courses  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools  of  the  capital.  Approval  has  been  given  by  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Conservatory  of  Music. — The  National  Conservatory  of  Music  is 
to  receive  larger  appropriations  to  increase  its  efficiency. 

HAITI. 

Members  of  educational  councils. — The  members  representing 
public  and  free  instruction  in  the  national  council  of  the  University 
of  Haiti  and  in  the  regional  councils  are  chosen  by  secret  ballot  at  the 
vote  of  the  majority  of  the  teaching  personnel  in  schools  of  all  three 
grades  of  instruction.  The  elections  are  held  under  the  school  in¬ 
spectors  a  month  before  the  terms  of  the  incumbents  expire. 

Police  school. — Last  fall  a  school  for  educating  future  officers  of 
the  gendarmerie  was  established.  The  course  lasts  two  years,  and 
is  open  to  young  men  between  19  and  23  years  of  age. 

HONDURAS. 

High  school. — The  mimicipality  of  Danli  and  charitable  persons 
of  the  vicinity  are  to  establish  a  school  for  poor  boys  who  have 
finished  their  primary  education. 

Pro-aviation  committee. — The  young  men’s  club  interested  in  the 
advance  of  aviation  in  the  country  is  about  to  order  airplanes  from 
Italy  for  the  equipment  of  the  first  Honduran  school  of  aviation. 

MEXICO. 

Railway  school. — The  technical  education  bureau  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  adequate  prepa¬ 
ration  for  railway  employees,  has  decided  to  establish  a  school  which 
wUl  prepare  men  for  such  employment.  A  modem  building  is  being 
erected  in  San  Jacinto  at  a  cost  of  150,000  gold  pesos.  The  school  will 
prepare  skilled  engineers  and  machinists  and  men  trained  to  operate 
rolling  stock,  automatic  brakes,  signals,  and  the  telegraph,  to  make 
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train  charts,  to  perforin  station  service,  and  to  plan  the  movement  of 
freight  and  passengers. 

Instruction  in  the  graphic  arts. — The  National  School  of 
Graphic  Arts  was  opened  in  February.  It  offers  complete  courses  in 
typography,  linotype  operation,  photogravure,  drawing,  and  type 
casting.  Hundreds  of  applications  for  entrance  were  received,  and 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  this  school  will  give  a  powerful  impetus 
to  the  national  printing  industry  and  the  graphic  arts. 

NICARAGUA. 

Mine  night  school. — The  Eden  mine  now  has  a  night  school  for 
the  workmen  under  the  direction  of  a  Catholic  priest,  who  has  also 
been  director  of  the  school  for  boys  in  this  locality. 

Telegraph  school. — The  College  of  the  Salesians  has  instituted  a 
course  in  telegraphy. 

PANA.MA. 

Graduate  .nurses. — The  school  of  obstetrics  attached  to  Santo 
Tom&s  Hospital  recently  graduated  a  class  of  trained  nurses  and 
midwives.  President  Porras  presented  the  diplomas  and  made  an 
address  at  the  graduating  exercises. 

PARAGUAY. 

.\rtigas  school.— Work  on  the  Artigas  School  in  Asuncion, 
named  in  honor  of  the  Uruguayan  patriot  who  died  in  that  city,  is 
well  advanced.  The  Government  of  Uruguay,  which  will  take  part 
in  the  inauguration  ceremonies,  has  expressed  the  \vish  that  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  school  take  place  on  May  14,  Paraguay’s  independence  day. 

Voc.ATioNAL  school  FOR  WOMEN. — The  plans  for  the  building  to  be 
erected  for  a  women’s  vocational  school  have  been  presented  to  the 
department  of  public  instruction  for  approval;  the  cost  will  be 
1 ,326,000  pesos  legal  currency.  The  school  is  to  be  built  in  memory  of 
Seftora  Rosa  Peiia  de  Gonzalez,  a  well-known  educator. 

Surgical  cunic. — The  school  of  medicine,  through  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction,  has  engaged  Prof.  Pietro  Marogna,  of  the 
surgical  clinic  of  the  Genoa  Medical  School,  for  the  corresponding 
chair  in  the  Paraguayan  institution. 

PERU. 

Academic  degrees. — A  special  commission  has  been  created  to 
grant  degrees  and  titles  to  the  graduates  of  universities  and  other 
private  institutions  of  learning.  All  university  and  other  authorities 
wishing  their  students  to  be  eligible  to  the  degrees  conferred  by  this 
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commission  must  submit  for  approval  their  courses  of  study,  the 
students’  certificates  of  admission,  and  the  credentials  of  the  members 
of  the  faculty. 

SALVADOR. 

New  school. — The  Colegio  Felipe  Solano,  a  new  school  opened  in 
La  Uni6n  for  primary  instruction,  is  to  follow  the  most  approved 
methods. 

Evening  business  school. — On  January  15  evening  classes  in 
business  and  finance  were  opened  in  the  building  of  the  Clerks’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Salvador. 

LTRUGUAY. 

School  of  mechanical,  electric,  and  electro-mechanical 
TRADES. — A  school  embracing  these  subjects  has  been  created  by  the 
upper  council  of  industrial  instruction  through  the  combination  of 
the  machine  shops  from  Industrial  School  No.  1  and  the  School  for 
Apprentices  in  Electrical  Work,  dependent  on  the  State  electrical 
shops. 

VENEZUELA. 

Si'HooL  OF  COMMERCE. — By  executive  decree  a  school  of  commerce 
has  been  created  in  Barquisimeto. 


ARGENTINA. 

Vac.vtion  colonies  for  DELICATE  CHILDREN. — On  December  12 
the  vacation  colonies  for  delicate  children  were  opened  in  Avellaneda 
Park  for  the  third  season ;  the  number  registered  far  outnumbered  the 
estimate.  The  accommodations  in  Parque  Avellaneda  and  the  Rural 
Society  grounds  are  for  2,000  children. 

In  the  Parque  Avellaneda  there  is  a  refrigerated  milk  station 
which  can  keep  more  than  1,000  quarts  of  milk  cold  for  over  30  hours. 
This  milk  is  all  certified  by  the  city  authorities  and  is  furnished  to 
the  vacation  colonies.  Paper  cups,  napkins,  and  towels  are  used  and 
everything  is  arranged  in  the  most  sanitary  manner. 

The  colonies  are  managed  by  the  national  council  of  education  and 
paid  for  by  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  whose  budget  they 
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have  been  made  a  permanent  item.  The  report  for  last  year  des¬ 
cribes  a  typical  day: 

The  children  came  from  their  homes  in  the  early  morning,  and  at  the  sound  of  a  hell 
formed  for  inspection.  Baths  of  different  sorts  were  given,  ami  then  the  children 
were  summone<l  to  an  open-air  breakfast.  Meanwhile  the  teachers  were  arriving  and 
receiving  their  assignments  of  games  and  other  re<  reations  for  the  day.  At  a  quarter 
j)ast  9  each  teacher  set  ont  with  her  singing  gronp  for  one  of  the  33  s<>ctors,  some  chil¬ 
dren  leading  donkeys  or  other  animals,  others  ready  to  feed  and  care  for  the  chickens, 
and  still  others  provide<l  with  hoojts,  tennis  ra<  <iuet8,  jumping  ropes,  balls  of  various 
kinds,  or  other  implements  for  games.  Many  carrifnl  gardening  tools;  others  had 
brooms  and  shovels  to  put  the  park  avemu's  in  a  tidy  condition.  The  tiny  tots  had 
their  dolls  and  doll  carriages.  Systematic  exercises,  games  of  all  kinds,  drawing,  mod¬ 
eling  and  other  manual  training,  singing,  story-telling,  and  dramatics  fillerl  the  morning, 
the  occupation  being  changed  twice  in  that  time. 

After  a  nourishing  luncheon  and  a  short  stroll,  the  children  took  a  nap  in  steamer 
chairs  under  the  shady  trees.  The  afternoon  was  passtKl  with  games  in  still  other 
sectors,  the  teac  hers  making  use  of  favorable  opportunities  to  give  im  idental  lessons 
in  nature  study,  geography,  history,  ethics,  and  courtesy,  .\fter  an  afternoon  lunch 
the  street  car  tickets  were  given  out,  and  at  5  o’clock  the  children  started  home. 
“To-morrow  the  daily  enigma  and  the  hope  of  the  soul  athirst  for  the  ideal.” 

Teacher.s’  leave. — Tlie  national  council  of  education  has  dic¬ 
tated  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  in  the  future  all  pregnant  women 
employees,  whether  teachers,  executives,  or  laborers,  will  be  allowed 
GO  days’  leave  with  pay,  datin"  from  the  first  of  the  ninth  month  or 
before,  if  the  medical  inspector  of  the  school  judges  that  their  state 
of  health  will  not  permit  them  to  discharge  their  duties. 

LiVBOR  ACCIDENTS. — The  report  of  the  accident  section  of  the 
department  of  labor.  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  1921  is  as  follows: 
Actions  filed,  11,691,  showing  an  increase  of  2,900  compared  with 
1920;  compensation  deposits  in  the  Banco  de  la  Provincia,  301,499.05 
pesos,  covering  33  fatalities  with  a  compensation  of  133,643.09  pesos; 
1  case  of  permanent  total  incapacitj*,  2,796.44  pesos;  and  ISl  of 
permanent  partial  incapacity,  615,059.52  pesos.  The  preceding 
figures  show  that  15.4  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  fatal;  0.4  per  cent  led 
to  permanent  total  incapacity;  and  84.2  percent  produced  permanent 
partial  incapacity,  making  a  total  of  215  indemnified  cases. 

The  deposits  made  in  the  accident  section  from  the  time  it  was 
created  are  as  follows;  In  1917,  38,321.80  pesos;  in  1918,  47,159.08 
pesos;  in  1919,  161,437,41  pesos;  in  1920,  212,444.42  pesos;  and  in 
1921,  301,499.05  pesos. 

Public  libraries. — The  number  of  Argentine  libraries  founded 
and  maintained  by  the  State  has  increased  in  the  following  proportion; 
In  1910  there  were  191  libraries;  in  1911,  210;  in  1912,  229;  in  1913, 
226;  in  1915,  433;  in  1916,  522;  in  1917,  625;  in  1918,  720; in  1919, 
825;  and  in  1920,  885.  It  was  expected  that  in  1921  they  would 
increase  to  1,000.  There  are  also  2,128  school  libraries  and  473 
public  circulating  libraries,  also  maintained  by  the  State. 
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BRAZIL. 

Child  welfare. — In  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  Third 
Pan  American  Child  Welfare  Conference  and  the  first  Brazilian  con¬ 
ference  of  the  same  nature,  which  are  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
just  previous  to  the  centennial  exposition  in  September,  the  following 
paragraphs  from  a  letter  received  by  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  from  Dr.  Duprat,  of  the  port  health  inspection 
service  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  may  be  quoted  as  show¬ 
ing  the  trend  of  Brazilian  thought  and  activity: 

since  1913,  we  have  been  endeavoring  ourselves  to  get  up  to  date  all  our  institutions 
of  public  interest,  specially  those  connected  with  the  welfare  of  infancy,  not  only 
whilst  under  the  maternal  care,  but  also  of  infancy  at  school.  Regretfully,  our  work 
was  6e\  erely  interrupted  by  the  Great  War.  *  *  * 

They  are  full  of  truth,  the  words  pronounced  by  Lord  Curzon,  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Tulverculosis  just  held  at  lx)ndon,  when  he  says  that  a  world  solidarity  of 
intellectual  men  is  far  more  lasting  and  proficous  tbeneficial)  to  the  human  kind 
than  the  international  understandings  amongst  politicians. 

CHILE. 

Department  ok  social  welfare  created  by  the  Assot  iatiox 
OF  Nitrate  Producers. — This  noteworthy  initiative  on  the  part 
of  an  organization  which  comprises  practically  all  the  nitrate  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country  has  met  with  general  approval,  since  it  will  tend 
effectively  to  settle  the  differences  which  continually  arise  between 
capital  and  labor  in  the  most  important  industrial  region  of  Chile. 
The  new  department  will  undertake  the  study  of  all  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  camps,  their  comfort,  spaciousness,  appearance, 
cleanliness  and  other  factors  relating  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
workingmen.  Furthermore,  it  will  endeavor  to  encourage  education 
through  the  establishment  of  night  schools  and  educational  centers. 
It  also  plans  to  maintain  dispensaries  giving  free  medical  attention 
and  medicine. 

Chilean  Red  Cross. — In  harmony  with  the  humanitarian  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  world-wide  movement  promoted  by  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Chilean  national  society,  taking  advantage  of  the  Christmas 
holidays,  organized  a  vast  drive  in  the  interest  of  public  health  and 
the  enrollment  of  new  members.  Numerous  benevolent  and  charita¬ 
ble  organizations  cooperated  in  the  drive,  which  was  highly  success¬ 
ful  and  represents  the  first  effectiv'e  step  taken  by  the  Chilean  Red 
Cross  to  arouse  public  opinion  and  enshrine  itself  permanently  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  As  is  well  known,  two  central  bodies, 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  both  located  at  Geneva,  help  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  various  national  societies  throughout  the  world. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

Red  Cross  smallpox  prevextiox. — The  Costa  Rican  Red  Cross 
has  sent  out  3  sanitary  commissions  with  stocks  of  smallpox  vaccine. 
Each  commission  is  composed  of  a  medical  practitioner  and  an  aide 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross.  All  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
physician. 

CUBA. 

Mariaxao  PLAY(JKOL'xi). — Idle  children’s  playground  in  Marianao 
was  opened  the  latter  part  of  January.  It  is  thoroughly  ef[uipped 
with  modem  playground  apparatus  planned  to  give  both  entertain¬ 
ment  and  healthful  exercise.  There  is  a  special  section  for  tiny  tots 
between  2  and  5  years  of  age  where,  in  accordance  with  the  best 
playground  practice,  amusements  appropriate  for  their  age  are 
provided  in  a  shady  place,  away  from  the  larger  children. 

DOMIXICAX  REPUBLIC. 

Priv.vte  HosnxAL. — A  Venezuelan  physician  has  opened  in  Santo 
Domingo  a  private  hospital  provided  with  European  and  American 
apparatus  for  giving  electrical  treatment  and  making  microscopical 
and  bacteriological  examinations. 

Smallpox. — The  sanitation  office  of  Santiago  district  has  issued 
regulations  requiring  the  reporting  of  every  case  of  smallpox,  under 
penalty  of  a  fine,  of  S25  or  25  days  in  prison. 

Leper  hospital. — A  new  leper  hospital  has  been  opened  in  Nig- 
napor. 

Medical  inspection’. — During  the  first  ([uarter  of  the  school  year 
87  visits  of  inspection  were  made,  612  children  examined,  and  93  sick 
children  and  1 1  cases  of  transmissible  disease  found. 

ECUADOR. 

Venereal  prophylaxis. — A  dispensary  and  laboratory  for  the 
venereal  prophylaxis  service  are  to  be  opened  in  t^uito,  under  regida- 
tions  modeled  after  those  of  llmguay,  Argentina,  the  United  States, 
and  France.  The  necessary  dispensaries  will  also  be  established  in 
Guayaquil. 

H.AITI. 

Free  dispensary. — The  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Hospital  of  Port  au 
Prince  is  open  every  morning  to  free  patients.  Children  as  well  as 
adults  are  treated,  and  dressings  and  minor  surgical  operations  are 
performed  three  times  a  week.  The  operating  room  is  well  equipped 
for  its  work. 
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MEXICO. 

Campaic.x  against  communicable  diseases. — The  Federal  sani¬ 
tary  department  is  energetically  continuing  the  campaign  against 
communicable  diseases,  and  has  reduced  in  a  noteworthy  manner 
the  severity  of  epidemics  occurring  in  the  country.  Smallpox  vac¬ 
cination  is  beiii"  continued  on  a  large  scale,  as  well  as  disinfection 
for  protection  against  typhus.  As  a  result  of  spreading  oil  on  pools 
of  water,  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  tight  against 
yellow  fever,  the  cases  of  fever  and  deaths  caused  by  the  disease 
being  reduced  last  year  to  11.5  and  53,  respectively,  as  against  505 
and  249  reported  in  1920. 

School  breakf.vsts. — In  view  of  the  beneficial  results  obtained 
by  instituting  free  breakfasts  for  poor  children  in  the  public  schools, 
the  department  of  education  has  allotted  500,000  pesos  of  its  budget 
to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  this  service.  At  present 
more  than  20,000  breakfasts  are  served  daily  in  various  schools  of 
the  capital.  The  food  is  prepared  in  special  kitchens. 

NICARAGUA. 

Petition  for  prison  school.- -One  of  the  e.x-convicts  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  prison,  pardoned  in  connection  with  the  Centenary  celebration, 
has  asked  permission  to  continue  to  instruct  those  who  were  his  fel¬ 
low  prisoners.  As  he  was  a  teacher  by  profession,  while  serving  his 
sentence  he  taught  the  other  inmates  of  the  prison,  and  now  that 
he  is  free  he  wishes  to  continue  the  good  work. 

PANAMA. 

Playground  of  the  Teachers’  Nor.mal  School. — The  play¬ 
ground  of  the  Teachers’  Normal  School  was  recently  opened  in 
Panama  City.  It  contains  a  tennis  court,  a  basket-ball  court  and 
ample  space  for  other  exercises. 

PERU. 

Day  nursery. — The  (’entral  Market  Day  Nursery  in  Lima  cares 
for  more  than  120  children  a  day  and  gives  them  three  meals.  Two 
trained  nurses  from  Germany  are  in  charge,  and  there  is  a  kindergarten 
taught  by  a  graduate  teacher. 

Third  Child  Welfare  Congress. — Dr.  Carlos  Enrique  Paz  Soldan, 
professor  of  hygiene  in  the  medical  school,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Peruvian  committee  on  participation  in  the  conference  to 
be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  in  September  of  this  year.  The  other  members  of  the 
committee  include  several  women.  A  questionnaire  has  been  sent 
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out,  and  the  committee  hopes  to  present  to  the  congress  us  full  in¬ 
formation  as  possible  on  Peruvian  child  welfare. 

Yellow  fever. — From  July  to  December  31,  1921,  there  was  no 
case  of  yellow  fever  in  Peru.  The  physician  in  charge  of  the  campaign 
against  the  dreaded  disease  wrote  at  that  time  that  although  the 
country  was  free  from  yellow  fever  he  consitlered  it  of  the  highest 
importance  to  continue  the  work  for  some  time  longer,  until  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  disease  not  only  from  Peru  but  from  the  entire  west 
coast  of  South  America. 

Bacteriological  laboratory.—  The  municipal  laboratory  of 
Lima  prepares  rabies  and  typhoid  vaccine,  the  latter  having  been 
given  to  7,000  persons  in  1921.  Examinations  of  blood  and  sputum 
for  typhoid  and  tuberculosis  diagnoses  are  made  free  for  the  poor. 
A  daily  analysis  of  the  city  drinking  water  shows  it  to  be  free  from 
typhoid  germs,  thanks  to  the  constant  use  of  chlorine  and  aluminum 
sulphate. 

SALVADOR. 

Hospitals. — In  December  new  hospital  accommodations  were 
opened  in  two  places;  the  Hospital  Salazar  in  La  Libertad  and  a 
tuberculosis  ward  in  Santa  Ana. 

Vaccination  bureau. — The  number  of  persons  vaccinated 
throughout  the  country  in  the  week  ending  December,  1921,  were  as 
follows,  by  departments:  San  Salvador,  600;  Santa  Ana,  457;  San 
Miguel,  785;  La  Libertad,  214;  Sonsonate,  1178;  Ahuachapan,  278; 
('uscatlan,  125;  La  Paz,  105;  San  Vicente,  162;  La  Union,  61;  Chala- 
tenango,  67;  Cabanas,  62;  Morazan,  78;  total  for  the  week,  4,152. 
The  total  for  the  same  places  during  the  week  ending  December  10 
was  4,246,  or  8,398  pei-sons  vaccinated  in  the  Republic  in  two  weeks. 

ITRUOUAY. 

Baby  week. — Baby  week  was  held  from  December  19  to  24,  1921, 
in  Montevideo.  An  instructive  exhibition  was  displayed  in  the  Ate- 
neo,  where  daily  lectures  on  various  aspects  of  child  care  were  given. 
The  subjects  included  milk  stations,  by  Dr.  Bonaba;  proper  clothing 
and  living  conditions,  by  Dr.  Maria  Armand  Ugon;  and  other  related 
topics,  discussed  by  Dr.  Duprat,  Senor  Pucci,  and  Dr.  Luis  Morquio. 
Mothem  were  invited  to  bring  their  babies  for  a  competition,  when 
money  prizes  were  given  the  7  mothei’s  who  were  considered  to  have 
best  cared  for  their  children,  while  the  20  healthiest  babies  also 
received  awards. 

Day  of  rest. — The  weekly  day  of  rest  has  been  granted  to  post¬ 
men  in  Montevideo. 

I'RUGUAYAN  Anti-Tuberculosis  League. — Last  month’s  Bulle¬ 
tin  gave  a  statement  of  the  means  through  which  the  league  is  now 
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carryino:  on  its  beneficent  work.  The  figures  of  what  it  has  accom¬ 
plished  since  its  foundation  in  1902,  when  6  patients  were  under  its 
care,  are  of  much  interest:  Eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  patients  have  been  cared  for;  3,755  persons  have  been  cured  and 
returned  to  useful  work;  38,964  persons  under  observation  have 
been  given  training  in  hygiene  and  provided  with  the  means  of  disin¬ 
fection;  14,378  visits  have  been  made  to  patients,  both  to  care  for 
them  and  to  improve  their  living  conditions;  and  apart  from  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  distributions  made  by  the  women’s  committee  and  the 
amount  spent  for  housing,  material  assistance  has  been  given  to  the 
extent  of  983,022  kilos  of  meat,  879,781  kilos  of  bread,  and  1,956,367 
liters  of  milk. 

Uruguayan  Red  Cross. — Last  December,  in  the  presence  of  the 
minister  of  war  and  naval  affairs  and  a  distinguished  company,  the 
president  of  the  Uruguayan  Red  Cross  conferred  diplomas  and  arm 
bands  on  63  voluntary  Red  Cross  nui’ses.  Among  the  peace-time 
activities  of  the  Red  Cross  are  relief  work  in  case  of  floods  and  other 
disasters,  and  hygiene  propaganda.  A  novel  form  of  service  is  the 
erection  of  supplementary  warning  signals  at  dangerous  points 
along  the  coast. 

Amusement  censorship. — See  page  411. 

VENEZUELA. 

Fourth  Medical  Congress. — The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Congress  of  Medicine  will  take  place  in  Caracas  during  Decem¬ 
ber,  1924,  when  the  Republic  celebrates  the  first  centenary  of  the 
Battle  of  Ayacucho.  The  chief  object  of  this  congress  is  to  carry 
out  a  complete  study  of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  the  country  and  of 
methods  of  prevention  and  cure.  It  therefore  forms  an  institution 
whose  purpose  is  the  study  of  tropical  hygiene  and  pathology  as 
related  especially  to  ^>nezuela.  The  third  congress  met  in  Valencia 
in  June,  1921. 


ARGENTINA. 


International  Uvw  Association. — The  board  of  directors  of  the 
.Vrgentine  section  of  the  International  Law  Association  has  received 
word  from  the  general  secretary  in  London,  accepting  the  Argentine 
suggestion  for  advancing  the  date  of  the  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
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1922,  in  order  to  allow  members  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Brazilian  centenary.  The  London  executive  council  has  decided  to 
[  charter  a  steamer  sailing  July  29.  It  will  have  on  board  the  majority 

of  the  European  internationalists  going  to  the  conference,  which  will 
open  August  24.  Among  those  from  Great  Britain  will  be  Viscount 
and  Ladj"  Cave,  Lord  and  Lady  Phillimore,  Sir  Henry  Duke,  president 
of  the  high  admiralty  court.  Lord  Justice  Major  Younger,  and  the 
lord  chancellor.  Viscount  Birkenhead.  A  large  group  from  the 
United  States  is  expected,  and  many  French,  Belgian,  Dutch,  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  Italian,  and  Spanish  jurists  have  also  registered.  Pro- 

I  lessor  Niemeier,  director  of  the  German  Review  of  International  Law, 

Dr.  Simons,  former  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  eight  other  promi¬ 
nent  men  are  going  from  Germany. 

BOLIVIA. 

Experiences  of  scientist. — Through  the  courtesy  of  his  Excel- 
»  lency  the  Minister  of  Bolivia  in  the  United  States  the  Bulletin  is 

!  privileged  to  quote  parts  of  a  letter  received  by  him  from  Mr.  E.  L. 

p  Hoffman,  third  vice  president  and  statistician  of  the  Prudential 

I  Insurance  Co. : 

II  recently  returned  from  an  extended  trij)  to  South  America,  including  a  stay  of 
some  four  months  in  the  Republic  of  Rolivia.  My  journey  was  for  the  purpose  of  a 
scientific  in^eetigation  into  problems  of  tropical  acclimatization,  tropical  diseases, 

I  etc.,  including  anthropological  and  anthropometrical  investigations,  particularly  in 

t  the  lower  end  of  eastern  Rolivia.  My  journey,  in  brief,  through  yoin  country  was 

■  from  Iji  Paz  to  Canamina,  and  from  there,  v  ia  the  Ropi  and  Reni  Rivers,  to  Riberalta, 

I  with  a  side  trip  over  the  Madre  de  Dios  and  the  Rfo  Orton  to  t'obija  and  the  Rfo  Acre. 

The  trip  jielded  results  which,  I  feel  sure,  will  be  of  profound  interest  and  value  to 
'  tlie  different  departments  of  science  to  which  they  refer.  It  will  take  some  time,  of 

course,  before  the  results  can  be  made  public,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
'  material  collected,  but  I  anticipate  no  serious  difficulties  in  this  respect.  *  *  * 

I  In  my  judgment  the  Rolivian  tropics,  or  semitropics,  have  been  much  and  need- 

f  lessly  maligned  by  adventiuers  and  explorers,  seeking  the  abnormal  or  unusual,  for 

^  the  purpose  of  attracting  public  attention.  In  my  own  case  1  can  bear  witness  to  the 

E  fact  that  during  nearly  live  months  of  contact  with  all  classes  of  ])eople,  under  all 

conceivable  conditions,  involving  much  hazard  and  disease  exposure,  I  never  met 
with  a  disabling  accident,  while  I  was  neA  er  robbed  of  anything,  or  in  personal  danger, 
j  for  any  reason  whatever,  while  at  the  same  time  I  did  not  suffer  an  hoiu  of  illness, 

but  returned  to  this  country  much  improved  in  healtli  and  strength.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  your  (iovernment  should  leav  e  nothing  undone  to  make  the  truth  about  Rolivia 
known  to  the  American  people,  as  one  of  the  niost  promising  fields  for  American 
L  enterprise  on  a  large  scale.  *  *  * 

BRAZIL. 

New  congressional  buildings  for  Brazil. — The  expenditure 
I  of  an  amount  not  to  exceed  12,000,000  milreis  for  the  construction 

of  new  buildings  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate  has 
been  authorized,  according  to  a  recent  consular  report.  {Commerce 
Reports.) 
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Brazilian  discovery  of  new  explosive. — A  new  high  explosive 
called  hrazilite  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  Brazil.  In 
experiments  this  explosive  resisted  without  deflagration  all  mechani¬ 
cal  and  chemical  tests.  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Bernard  H. 
Noll  states  that  it  is  claimed  that  the  explosive  does  not  give  off 
gases  prejudicial  to  the  operator.  During  the  experiments  5,650 
grams  were  placed  in  a  bored  hole,  4  meters  65  centimeters  in  depth, 
and  this  charge,  when  detonated,  displaced  200  cubic  meters  of 
granite.  (^Commerce  Reports.) 


CHILE. 

Distinction  conferred  upon  the  ambassador  of  the  United 
States. — The  lion.  William  Miller  Collier  has  been  appointed 
honorary  member  of  the  faculty  of  law  and  political  sciences  of  the 
University  of  Chile.  An  impressive  ceremony  marked  the  conferring 
of  the  honor. 

Exhibit  of  Latin  American  art. — The  board  of  line  arts,  in  a 
recent  meeting,  approved  a  resolution  in  favor  of  holding  a  great 
exhibit  of  Pan  American  art  in  Santiago  not  later  than  September, 
1923.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  foster  the  plan. 

costa  RICA. 

Guide  to  Costa  Kica. — The  ex-consul  to  Col6n,  Panama,  has 
published  a  Guide  for  Tourists  in  Costa  Kica,”  thus  filling  a  long- 
felt  need.  The  book  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  country’s  history, 
territorial  divisions,  political  administration,  population,  statistics, 
trade,  and  investment  opportunities. 

CUBA. 

Literary  prizes. — In  the  literary  competition  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Liga  Patriotica  Argentina  in  which  writers  and  poets 
of  all  the  Latin  American  nations  took  part,  the  second  prize,  2,000 
pesos  and  a  gold  medal,  was  awarded  to  Senor  Luis  Rodriguez 
Embil,  consul  general  of  Cuba  in  Germany,  for  his  “Poem  of  Love 
and  Death.”  The  third  prize,  1,000  pesos  and  a  gold  medal,  was 
also  won  by  a  Cuban,  Senor  Gustavo  Sanchez  Galarraga;  the  title 
of  his  po(*m  was  “  Hymn  to  America.”  The  first  prize  was  not 
awarded. 

DOMINICAN  republic. 

Monument  to  Columbus. — A  plan  for  a  tomb  to  Columbus,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  immense  lighthouse  which  would  be  a  beacon  far  over 
the  CaiTibbean,  has  been  proposed  by  an  American  resident  in  Santo 
Domingo.  There  is  still  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  actual  burial  place 
of  the  great  discoverer,  for  the  Spaniards  claim  that  his  remains  are 
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entombed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  having  been  transported  there 
from  Habana,  while  the  Dominicans  are  sure  that  his  dust  rests  in 
Santo  Domingo. 

ECUADOli. 

Ecuadorian  Academy. — The  Ecuadorian  Academy,  which  is  a 
correspondent  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  has  been  organized  in 
Quito  with  the  following  charter  members:  Senor  Quintiliano  Sfin- 
chez,  director;  Archbishop  Manuel  Maria  Polit,  Senor  N.  Clemente 
Ponce,  Gonzalo  Zaldumbide,  Dr.  Carlos  M.  Tobar  y  Borgofio,  Seflor 
Celiano  Monge,  and  Senor  Jos6  Rafael  Bustamante. 

GUATE.MALA. 

Vital  statistics. — In  Guatemala  City  during  1921,4,304  children 
were  born  and  3,582  persons  died,  giving  the  city  an  increase  of  722 
in  population. 

Police  physical  training. — The  police  force  is  to  be  given  phy¬ 
sical  training  in  outdoor  sports  such  as  football,  and  instruction 
in  boxing,  wrestling,  jumping,  and  fencing. 

MEXICO. 

Special  rates  for  tourists. — The  United  States  Commerce 
Reports  state  that,  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  influx  of 
American  tourists  during  the  winter  months,  rates  on  the  Mexican 
railways  were  considerably  reduced  for  round  trips.  A  ticket  to 
Mexico  City  by  way  of  Ciudad  Juarez,  returning  through  Laredo, 
Piedras  Negras  or  Matamoros,  was  sold  for  $00.  Pullman  cars  on 
all  the  principal  lines  added  to  the  comfort  of  the  journey. 

Argentine  actress. — In  order  to  strengthen  the  intellectual  ties 
between  Argentina  and  Mexico  and  to  make  known  the  dramatic 
artists  of  the  former  country,  the  Government  of  Mexico,  on  the 
initiative  of  the  department  of  public  education,  engaged  the  famous 
Argentine  actress  Camila  Quiroga  to  give  a  series  of  performances  in 
the  theaters  of  Mexico  City.  These  performances,  which  were  ex¬ 
tremely  successful  artistically,  have  tended  to  increase  public  interest 
in  intellectual  and  artistic  interchange  between  Hispanic  American 
countries,  and  a  series  of  contracts  with  the  most  prominent  artists 
of  the  sister  Republics  is  now  being  considered. 

NICARAGUA. 

Postponed  centenary  celebration. — The  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  Nicaragua’s  independence,  postponed  from  September, 
was  celebrated  on  December  23,  24,  and  25  with  appropriate  religious, 
military,  and  civil  ceremonies,  the  reading  of  the  act  of  independence. 
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a  reception  in  the  presidential  palace,  and  the  pardoning  of  prisoners. 
On  those  dates  only  correspondence  bearing  the  special  centenary 
stamps  was  received  for  mailing  in  the  post  offices. 

Madrid  honors  DARfo. — A  circle  in  Madrid  has  been  named  after 
Ruben  Dario,  Nicaragua’s  famous  poet.  The  agent  of  La  Naci6n  of 
Buenos  Aires  offered  the  offices  of  that  paper  in  Madrid  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  a  portrait  of  the  poet  painted  by  Vfisquez  Diaz,  and  a 
literary  and  musical  evening  was  held  at  the  same  time. 

City  improvements. — The  city  of  Managua  has  undertaken  the 
repair  of  the  streets  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  central  police  station. 


PANAMA. 


Monu.ment  to  French  canal  builders. — The  Canal  Zone  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  municipality  of  Panama  have  offered  substantial 
contributions  toward  the  erection  of  the  monument  which  is  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  first  builders  of  the  canal.  The  de  Losseps  family  have 
informed  the  French  charg6  d’affaires  in  Panama  that  they  would 
present  to  the  Government  of  Panama  for  the  monument  a  copy  of 
the  bust  of  do  Lesseps  belonging  to  the  Suez  Canal  Co. ;  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Ecuador  has  sent  a  subscription  of  $500  for  the  bas-relief 
to  be  placed  at  the  base  of  the  monument. 

Red  Cross  aids  flood  victims. — The  Red  Cross  of  Panama  aided 
in  the  collection  of  supplies  for  the  victims  of  the  floods  in  Darien. 
The  United  States  cruiser  AshviUe  took  the  clothing  and  food  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  flooded  regions. 

PERU. 

Monuments. — Peru  is  to  expend  15,000  Peruvian  pounds  for 
a  monument  in  Lima  “  to  perpetuate  in  the  Republic  the  regard  and 
affection  of  Peru  for  the  Mother  Country.”  This  will  be  dedicated 
on  Columbus  Day,  1924.  Another  monument  will  be  erected  in 
honor  of  Marshal  Sucre  on  the  centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Ayacucho, 
December  9,  1924. 

Recognition  of  poet. — Congress  has  voted  a  gold  medal  to  the 
poet  Jos6  Santos  Chocano,  who  has  recently  returned  to  his  native 
country  after  a  prolonged  absence. 

SALVADOR. 

New  musical  m.\ss. — ^The  Salvadorean  musician  Azmitia  has 
composed  a  new  musical  setting  for  the  mass,  which  is  to  be  sung  in 
San  Miguel  Tepezontes. 

URUGUAY. 

Aviation  meet. — A  very  successful  aviation  meet  was  held  in 
Montevideo  last  December.  Two  Avros,  two  Spads,  and  a  Salm 
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were  piloted  by  daring  aviators,  w'ho  thrilled  the  audience  by  cork¬ 
screw  and  Immelmann  turns,  the  “falling  leaf,”  and  “looping  the 
loop.” 

VENEZUELA. 

Statue  of  Bolivar. — A  bronze  statue  of  Bolivar  will  be  erected 
in  the  Plaza  Bolivar  of  the  city  of  Porlamar  by  the  State  of  Nueva 
Esparta  in  commemoration  of  the  recognition  of  the  Liberator  in 
the  town  of  Santa  Ana  del  Norte,  in  1816. 

New  hotel. — In  the  latter  part  of  last  year  the  Gran  Hotel  Caracas, 
considered  one  of  the  most  comfortable,  modern,  and  luxurious  of 
the  city,  was  opened  to  public  service.  It  has  rooms  with  private 
bath,  electric  bells,  and  telephones.  In  connection  wdth  the  hotel 
there  is  a  farm  w’here  vegetables,  poultry,  and  other  animals  are 
raised. 

Glossary. — Dr.  Lisandro  Alvarado,  the  well-known  writer,  has 
recently  published  an  interesting  Glossary  of  Indigene  Words  of 
Venezuela.  The  new  w’ork  will  be  useful  to  etymologists,  and  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  research  along  this  line. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  FEBRUARY  25,  1922. 


Subjwt . 


AKGENTINA. 

Budget  estimate  (or  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  for  lU'J'i. . . . 

Valuation  of  goods  for  assessment  of  duties . 

(’.ereal  prices  week  ending  Nov.  10, 1921 . 

Destination  of  .Argentina’s  princi{»l  exports  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  29, 
1921. 

Official  methods  of  food  analysis  employed  in  .Argentina . 

.Argentine  trade  for  nine  months  of  1920' . 

Cksndition  of  Bnenos  .Aires  banks  at  the  end  of  Xoveml)er,  1921 .. 

.Argentine  State  railways . 

Shipping  and  navigation  in  1921 . 

BOUVU. 

Total  exports  of  tin  from  Bolivia  lor  Decemljer,  1921 . 

BRAZIL. 

IiLstallation  olself-measuring  gasoline  curb  pumps  in  Pmiambiico^ 
Hog  raising  in  southern  Brazil . 


Automobile  roads  in  Pernambuco . 

Sugar  exports  first  six  months  of  1^1 . 

Brazilian  cotton  exports  first  six  months  of  1922 . . 

Report  on  the  Babassu  nut . 

Cotton  shipments  from  Kecife,  11  months  of  1921 . 

Keport  on  the  Cashew  (Caju)  fruit  and  nut . 

Fisheries  and  the  market  fur  fish  products . 


New  steamship  line  touching  Pernambuco . 

Present  outlook  lor  Ixx-f  indastry  in  Rio  Crande  do  Sul. 
Possibilities  fur  .American  live  stock  in  Brazil . 


Crop  reports . 

Market  for  optical  goods 


and  exports  by  countries,  1929. 

Business  and  financial  conditions  of  Chile,  fur  period  ending 
June  ;10,  1921. 

Market  for  cereals . 

Market  fur  scientific  ai>paratus  and  laboratory  supplies . 

COLOMBIA. 

Reports  on  commerce  and  indiLstrios  for  February,  March.  .April, 
and  May,  1921. 

Cerman  steamship  line  to  tiegin  service  in  Decemlier . 

June  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Hand  pumps  use<l  in  Colombia . 


Kducational  courses  in  schools . 

Installation  of  modern  telephone  system  in  Barrani|uilla 


Proposal  to  establish  a  State  or  national  bank  of  Colombia . 

New  hospital  in  Cartagena . 

Projected  law  for  the  foundation  of  a  bank  in  the  citv  of  Bogota . 
Commerce  and  industries  of  Barranquilla,  11  montns  of  1921 _ 

COSTA  BICA. 

December  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Municipal  improvements  in  San  Jose  during  1921 . 
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Date. 

.Author. 

1921.  ' 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  9  : 

Nov.  14  ' 
...do . I 

W.  Henry  Roliertson,  consul 
general'  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Raleigh  A.  (iibson,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Do. 

1)0. 

Nov.  2S  ' 
Dec.  28  1 
Dec.  31 

Do. 

Do. 

\V.  Henry  Roliertson. 

1922. 
Jan.  2 

Jan.  II 

Wilbert  D.  Bonney,  con.siil 
at  Rosario. 

W.  Henry  RolierLson. 

1 

Feb.  3 

1921. 

W.  Duval  Brown,  con.sul  at 

I.a  Paz. 

Dec.  3 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  10 
Dec.  16 
. .  .do . 

r.  R.  t'araeron,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul  at 

Porto  .Alegre. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dec.  27 
Dec.  29 
Dec.  .30 
Dec.  31 

1922. 
Jan.  9 
Jan.  bl 
Jan.  24 

Do. 

Do.  , 

Do.  i 

Geo.  H.  Pickerell,  consul  at 

Para. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Samuel  T.  I.ee. 

.A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 

Rio  dc  Janeiro. 

1921. 
Dec.  6 

Dec.  9 

Doc.  13 

Dec.  l.'i 

Dayle  C.  McDonough,  con.sul 
at  Concepcion. 

B.  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul 
at  .Antofagasta. 

C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparaiso. 

Dayle  C.  McDonough. 

Dec.  28 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at 

Dec.  30 

i 

luuique. 

B.  C.  Mathews. 

1 

'  Dec.  12 

K.  C.  Soule,  con.sul  at  Carta¬ 

Dw.  13 
Dec.  1.') 
Dec.  19 

Dec.  :t0 

I>cc.  31 

gena. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ixtroy  R.  Sawyer,  consul  at 

Santa  Marta. 

Edmund  B.  Montgomery, 
vicecousulat  Barranquilla. 

Do. 

1922. 
Jan.  18 
Jan.  19 

...do _ 

Jan.  21 

£.  C.  Soule. 

Do. 

Edmund  B.  Montgomerv. 

Do. 

Jan.  17 

Jan.  20 

Henry  S.  Waterman,  consul 
at  San  Jose. 

Do. 
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Reports  received  to  Februnru  2a,  1922 — Continued. 


Subject.  j 

Date. 

Author. 

CUBA.  1 

Immigration  into  Cuba . 

Present  and  prospective  building  operations  in  Cienfuegos . 1 

Fisheries  and  market  for  Ash  products . \ 

Public  control  of  privately  owned  forest  lands . | 

1922. 
Jan.  9 

Jan.  20 

,  Jan.  24 

Jan.  27 

Carlton  Bailv  Hurst,  consul 
general  at  tiavana. 

Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cien¬ 
fuegos. 

Harold  D.  Clum,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Carlton  Baily  Hurst. 

nOMlNirAN  RKPl'Bl.IC. 

The  market  for  rice . i 

Mineral  deposits  and  industries . t 

Domestication  of  American  corporation  and  formation  of  local  ' 
corporations  in  the  Republic. 


1921. 
Dec.  19 


Dec.  2.1 
Dec.  24 


Economic  conditions. 
Tobacco  crop . 


1922. 
Jan.  18 
...do _ 


ECUADOR. 

December  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 

GVATEM.AI.A. 

December  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 

HAITI. 

Report  on  market  for  manufactured  rublM-r. . . 


HONDURAS. 


Hifthway  construction . j 

Formation  and  operation  of  corporations  and  the  operation  of  ! 
foreign  corporations  in  Honduras. 

MEXICO. 

The  retail  toy  trade  in  district . 

Population  of  State  of  Jalisco  and  of  the  principal  towns . 

Hints  to  travelinR  salesmen  entering  the  Slate  of  Chihuahua . 

The  public  schools  of  Ciudad  Jiiarer. . 

Lettuce  shipments  from  Mexicali  district . 

Rood  constniction  promised  in  Sonora . 

PANAMA. 

New  publication  in  Panama  City,  daily,  English  and  Spanish 
sections.  The  Daily  News,  and  El  Diarlo  Nacional. 

Census  of  the  Republic  of  Panama . 


Jan.  21 
Feb.  2 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  IS 

I  Jan.  30 

i  Feb.  3 
Feb.  10 


PERU. 

Agricultural  census  of  Provinces  of  Limn  and  Callao. 

•SALVADOR. 


M'.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

Do. 

Geo.  A.  Makinson,  vice  con¬ 
sul  in  charge,  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  City. 

W.  A.  Bickers. 

Do. 


Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 
general  at  Guayaquil. 


Arthur  C.  Frost,  consul  at 
Guatemala  City. 


Robert  Dudley  Longyear, 
vice  consul  at  Port-au- 
Piince. 

Albert  H.  Gerberich,  vice 
consul  at  Puerta  Cortes. 

Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul 
at  Ceiba. 


Lee  R.  Blohm,  consul  at 
Aguascalientes. 

O.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at 
Guadalajara. 

John  W.  Dye,  consul  at 
Ciudad  Juarez. 

Do. 

Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul  at 
Mexicali. 

Francis  J.  Dyer,  consul  at 
Nogales. 


The  sale  of  cement. 

Contract  for  lighting  San  Pedro  Nonualco . 

Import  duties  collected  at  customhouses  of  El  Salvador  from  1916 
to  1920. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1920  (exports). ...| 

URUGUAY.  I 

Proposed  purchase  by  Vniguayan  Government  of  Montevideo 
waterworks. 

VENEZUELA. 

November  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Commecre  between  the  port  of  New  Orleans  and  Venezuelan  portsj. 
December  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 


Jan.  IS 

George  Orr,  consul  at  Panama 
Citv 

Jan.  24 

Do. 

1921. 

Dec.  27 

Claude  E.  Guyant,  consul  in 
charge,  I.ima  and  Callao. 

Dec.  2S 

Lynn.  W.  Franklin,  vice 
consul  at  Fan  Salvador. 

Dec.  29 

Do. 

1922. 

Jan.  11 

Do. 

Jan.  12 

Do. 

Jan.  16 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 
Montevideo." 

i  1921. 

!  Dee.  27 

S.  J.  Fletcher,  vice  consul  at 
I-a  Guaira. 

;...do _ 

Da 

1  1922. 

Jan.  16 

Do. 

PuBLicATioxs  Added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  During 
November,  1921. 

[Continued  from  3/arcA.] 

PERIODICALS. 

[Not  heretofore  listed.] 

('ircular  MeiLsual.  Hm>uo.s  Aires,  Ernesto  Tornquist  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Bartolome  Mitre 
529.  Monthly.  (No.  8,  August  1,  1921.) 

Comments  on  Arirentine  Trade.  Buenos  Aires,  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Calle  Bartolome  Mitre  455.  Monthly.  (Vol.  1,  No.  2,  Septem- 

•  berl5,  1921.) 

Democnicia.  Buenos  Aires,  Avenida  Caseros,  847.  Monthly.  (Afio  2,  No.  15, 
June,  1921.)  (Publicacidn  del  Centro  y  Biblioteca  Leon  XIII  de  la  Union 
Democrat ica  Arsientina.) 

La  Gaceta  Econuniica.  Buenos  Aires,  Florida  248.  Monthly.  (Ano  2,  No.  20, 
June,  1921.) 

La  Intemacional.  ,\vellaneda,  Olabarria  248.  Monthly.  (Ano,  1  No.  7,  August, 
1921.)  (Publicacidn  editada  por  el  Centro  de  Cultura  del  mismo  nombre.) 

Petrdleos  y  Minas.  Buenos  Aires,  Galen'a  Giiemes  400.  Monthly.  (Afio  1,  No.  5, 
September,  15,  1921.) 

Revista  de  la  Liga  Asrraria.  Buenos  Aires,  Maipu  427.  Monthly.  (Afio  24,  Tomo 
24,  April,  1921.)  (Associacidn  Nacional.) 

ReLusta  de  Medicina  Veterinaria.  Buenos  Aires,  Lavalle  1208,  Monthly.  (Vol.  6, 
No.  1,  Jan.-.Vpril,  1921.)  (Editada  por  la  Sociedad  Medicina  Veterinaria.) 

Revista  del  Mddico  Practice.  Buenos  Aires,  Sarmiento  2210.  Quarterly.  (Afio  2, 
No.  7,  July,  1921.) 

BOLIVIA. 

Adelante.  Sucre,  Colegio  Nacional  Junin.  Monthly.  (Afio  3,  No.  19,  July,  1919.) 

La  Voz  del  Pueblo.  Trinidad,  Beni.  Weekly.  (Afio  6,  No.  4,  June  29,  1921). 
(irgano  del  Partido  Republicano.) 

BRAZIL. 

Boletim  Ilebdomadario  de  Estatistica  Demographo  Sanitario,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  De- 
partamento  Nacional  de  Saude  Piiblica.  Weekly.  (Anno  19,  No.  .35,  August 
21-27,  1921.) 

Boletim  Gdontologico  da  Associavfio  Central  Brasileira  de  Cirurgioe.s-Denlista.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Avenida  Rio  Branco  142.  (Quarterly.  (Anno  9,  No.  29,  March,  1921.) 

Brazil — The  Land  of  Opportunity.  New  York,  44  Whitehall  Street.  Monthly. 
(Vol.  1,  No.  1,  July,  1921.)  (House  organ  of  Companhia  Commercial  e  Maritima. 
Agents  Companhia  de  Navegafiio  Lloyd  Brasileira.) 

Diario  Official.  (Estado  de  Alagoas)  Maceio.  Daily.  (Anno  10,  No.  2682,  Sept.  16, 
1921.) 

0  Triangulo  Azul.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Larga  da  Carioca  11,  2a  and.  Monthly.  (Anno 
1,  No.  7,  August  31,  1921.)  (Boletim  mensal  da  AssociacSo  Christa  Feminina.) 

CHILE. 

Boletin  de  la  Cdmara  Espafiola  de  Comercio  de  Chile.  Valparaiso.  Monthly.  (Afio 
1,  No.  1,  December,  1920.) 
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La  Cuesti6n  Social.  Concepcion.  Monthly.  (Ano  1,  No.  2,  Aiigust  28,  1921.) 

Organo  Oficial  del  Centro  Social  de  Ex-Alumnos  Salesianos. 

Memorial  del  Ej^rcito  de  Chile.  Santiago.  (Aiio  16,  2nd  Semestre,  July,  1921. 
Monthly. 

Revista  de  Instruccidn  Primaria.  Santiago.  Monthly.  (Ano  40,  Nos.  1-2.  March- 
April,  1920.) 

COLOMBIA. 

Comercio.  Medellin.  Director  de  la  Empresa  Periodlstica.  Monthly.  (October, 
1921.) 

Re^•ista  de  la  C&mara  de  Comercio  de  Barranquilla.  Monthly.  (Ano  4,  No.  44, 
September  1,  1921.) 

Union  Cafetera  Colombiana.  Medellin,  Calle  de  Maturin  67-71.  Semi-Monthly. 
(No.  10,  June  1,  1921.) 

COSTA  RICA. 

Boletin  Postal.  Sanjos^.  Direccion  General  de  Correos.  Monthly.  (Anol,  No.  3, 
August,  1921.) 

Diario  de  Costa  Rica.  San  Jos6.  Daily.  (Ano  2,  No.  634,  August  13,  1921.) 

Eco  de  Alajuela,  Alajuela.  (Tomo  1,  No.  1,  November  1,  1921.) 

La  Escuela  Costarricense.  San  Jos6,  Apartado  455.  Semi-Monthly.  (Ano  1,  No.  1, 
June  1,  1921.) 

Mercurio.  San  Jos6,  3a  Avenida  Este.  Semi-Monthly.  (No.  4,  August  30,  1921.) 

La  Tribuna.  San  Jos^.  Daily.  (Ano  2,  No.  406,  August,  23,  1921.) 

CUBA. 

Agricultura  y  Zootecnia.  Ilabana,  Avenida  de  Italia  20.  Monthly.  (Vol.  1,  No.  2, 
November  1,  1921.) 

La  Discusion.  Ilabana.  Daily.  (Ano  33,  No.  306,  November  2,  1921.) 

Germinal.  Cdrdenas,  Cuarta  Ave.  No.  340.  Monthly.  (Vol.  1,  No.  1,  August, 
1921.) 

Havana  Life.  Havana,  99  Obrapia.  (No.  31,  Sept.  4  -10,  1921.) 

Rc\ista  de  Medicina  y  Cirugiade  la  Habana.  Habana,  Amistad  34,  Semi-Monthly. 

(Ano  26,  Tomo  26,  No.  15,  August  10,  1921.) 

Sanidad  Militar.  Habana,  Neptuno  32,  altos.  Monthly'.  (Tomo  1,  No.  1,  October, 
1921.) 

El  Triunfo.  Habana,  Virtudes  86.  Daily.  (Ano  16,  No.  258,  Oct.  28,  1921.) 

ECUADOR. 

Cultura.  Guayaquil.  Weekly.  (Ano  1,  No.  5,  Sept.  17,  1921.) 

The  Republic  of  Ecuador.  New  York,  Consulate  of  Ecuador,  17  Battery  Place. 
(\'ol.  1,  No.  1,  September,  1921.) 

Revista  del  Centro  de  Estudios  Historicos  y  Gcograficos  de  Cuenca.  Cuenca,  Uni- 
versidad  del  Azuay.  Bi-Monthly.  (Entrega  2‘,  April,  1921.) 

Revista  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Agricultura.  Quito,  Carrera  Venezuela  101.  Monthly. 

(Aiio  3,  Tomo  5,  No.  30-31,  I'eb.-Mar.,  1921. 

El  Universo.  Guayaquil,  Chimborazo  1310.  Daily.  (Ano  1,  No.  1,  Sept.  16,  1921.) 

GUATEMALA. 

El  Bien  Piiblico.  Quezaltenango,  6*  Avenida  Norte  No.  5.  Daily.  (Ano  1,  No. 
57,  August  19,  1921.) 

La  Nacidn.  Guatemala,  10*  Calle  Oriente  No.  1.  Weekly.  (Aho  2,  No.  46,  August 
20,  1921.) 
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HON’DURAR. 

Itolctin  del  Conaejo  Federal.  Te>»uciKalpa.  Monthly.  (Auo  1,  No.  I,  June  28, 1921.) 

IJoletln  de  la  Eacuela  Normal  de  V'arones.  TeKUcigalpa.  Monthly.  (Afio  1,  No.  1, 
May,  1921.) 

Ei  Comercio.  San  Pedro  Sula.  Semi-Weekly.  (Afio  12,  Epoea  2*,  No.  406,  July  4, 
1921.) 

HOV’DURAS. 

HI  Federal.  Tegueisjalim.  (No.  2,  Au>;U8t25, 1921).  Daily.  (Iloletindela  Asamblea 
Nacional  Constituyentc.) 

Ijos  Sueesos.  Teguei'^lpa.  Weekly.  (Afio  4,  Serie  18,  No.  70,  Jidy  31,  1921.) 

MEXICO. 

Anales  de  la  Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Oftalomologfa  y  Rino-Larin^ologla.  Mexico, 
D.  F.,  Donato  Guerra  11.  Monthly.  (Tomo  3,  2“  epoca,  August,  1921.) 

Bohemia.  Guadalajara,  Apartado  Postal  491.  Semi-Monthly.  (Tomo  3,  No.  2, 
Oct.  15,  1921.) 

Boletin  del  Consejo  Suixjrior  de  Salubridad  del  Estado  de  Chihuahua.  Chihuahua, 
Calle  Escorza  1103.  Monthly.  (Ano  1,  No.  7,  June  30,  1921.) 

Diario  Comercial.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Apartado  de  Correo  No.  185.  Daily.  (Afio  1,  No. 
149,  Novemlwr  7,  1921).  (Organo  de  la  Confederacion  de  Camaras  de  Comercio 
do  los  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos.) 

Gaceta  Comercial  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Relacione.s  Exteriores.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Semi- 
Monthly.  (V'ol.  1,  No.  2,  July  15,  1921.) 

El  Heraldo  Naturista.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  16  de  Septiembre  72.  Monthly.  (Ano  1,  No. 
2,  1921  a  1922.) 

The  Pulse  of  Mexico.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  14Gante.  Monthly.  (No.  1,  November,  1921.) 

NICARAGUA. 

El  Centroamericano.  Le6n.  Daily.  (Ano  4,  No.  1098,  September  4,  1921.) 

El  Pafs.  Granada,  Calle  Real.  Daily.  (Aho  1,  No.  160,  June  18,  1921.) 

PARAGUAY. 

Boletin  de  la  Direccidn  de  Tierras  y  (.'olonias.  Asuncion.  (Afio  1,  No.  1,  [November], 
1920.) 

Re^•ista  de  la  Escuela  de  Comercio.  Asuncion,  F^scalada  353.  Monthly.  (Afio  8, 
Epoca  2,  No.  1,  July  1,  1921.) 

Revista  de  la  Sociedad  Cientffica  del  Paraguay.  Asuncion,  Avenida  Espafia  505. 
Monthly.  (Tomo  1,  No.  1,  June,  1921.) 

PERU. 

El  Automdvil.  Lima,  Plazuela  de  la  Penitenciaria  1199.  Monthly.  (Afio  1,  No.  2, 
July,  1921.) 

La  Reforma  MiVlica.  Lima,  Boza  318.  Monthly.  (Afio  8,  Ejxiea  2,  No.  76,  December, 
1920-1''*'  semestre  de  1921.) 

SALVADOR. 

Boletin  Sanitario.  San  Salvador.  Quarterly.  (Afio  20, 1'"'  trimestre,  1921.)  Organo 
de  Publieidad  de  la  Direccion  General  de  Sanidad  de  El  Salvador.) 

La  Clfnica.  San  Salvador,  12  Calle  Poniente  No.  22.  Monthly.  (Serie  6,  No.  1. 
Sept.  15,  1921.)  (Qrgano  Estudiantil  de  publicaci6n  mcnsual  de  trabajos  cien 
tfficos  del  Hospital  Rosales.) 

t.'osmos.  San  Salvador.  Monthly.  (Afio  1,  No.  3,  June,  1921.) 


